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Alice B. Toklas and Gertrude Stein 


Gertrude Stein Centennial Celebration 

The 100th anniversary of Gertrude Stein’s birth 
(February 3, 1874) will be celebrated at UCLA by the 
opening of a major exhibition in the University Research 
Library on February 1 and by a special University Exten¬ 
sion program on the weekend of February 2—3- 

The magnificent collection of Gertrude Stein material, 
consisting of books, manuscripts, pictures, and memora¬ 
bilia, given to the Library by Gilbert Harrison in 1973 will 
be on display in the Research Library lobby and in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. Mr. Harrison, the Editor- 
in-Chief of The New Republic and President of the Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, is an alumnus of UCLA (1937). 

The Extension program, entitled "When This You See 
Remember Me: Gertrude Stein’s 100th Birthday Celebra¬ 
tion,” is being presented in cooperation with the Library 
on February 2 and 3 in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions and in Room 1200, Rolfe Hall, to honor the donor, 

Mr. Harrison. The program, moderated by Robert B. Haas, 
Director of the Extension Department of Arts and Humani¬ 
ties, and himself an editor of Gertrude Stein’s writings, 
will begin at 7:30 p.m., Saturday, February 2, with a re¬ 
ception in the Department of Special Collections for Mr. 
Harrison and members of the Friends of the UCLA Library 
and the Library staff, and a preview of the Stein exhibition. 


if 


That evening in Rolfe Hall Miss Ackerman will accept the gift on behalf of the University Library and 
the Chancellor, and a lecture on "The Hymn of Repetition: The Secret Diaries of Gertrude Stein will be 
given by Professor Leon Katz, of the Department of English at the Carnegie Institute of lechnology. On 
the following afternoon and evening, Sunday, February 3, lectures, films, previously unperformed stage 
plays by Miss Stein, and songs and arias written to texts by her will be presented. A 90-minute color 
film on Gertrude Stein’s Paris years, "When This You See Remember Me,” will be shown. 


Interested persons may enroll in the lecture series through University Extension for $15.00. Tickets 
for single lectures may be obtained at the door if space permits. (Further information on the Gilbert 
Harrison Collection of Steiniana and the exhibition will appear in our February issue.) 
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The Albert Boni Weekend on (and off) Campus 

It is unlikely that anyone could have foreseen a 1974 problem brewing for a UCLA librarian when, 
many years, ago, Robert Vosper met Albert Boni and the two began a friendship that included gourmet 
wining and dining at meetings and conventions around the world. The friendship itself brought only good 
things, pleasure for the two men involved, and the magnificent gift to the Library of the Boni Collection 
on the History of Photography. No, it was the gourmet relationship that made problems all these years 
later. 

It was relatively simple to plan for a weekend of activities honoring Mr. Boni. Robert Haas, Robert 
Weinstein, and Ronnie Rubin arranged a splendid conference; the guest speakers were Winston Naef of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Teresa Heyman of the Oakland Museum, Charles Millard of the Los An¬ 
geles County Museum of Art, Robert Woolard, an unexpected addition to the program, Gerald Nordland of 
the Wight Art Gallery, and Robert Weinstein himself. 

It was also relatively simple for Everett Moore, Roberta Nixon, Marian Ellithorpe, and James Mink to 
arrange a pleasant reception at which the Friends of the Library might meet Mr. Boni, see a sampling of 
his gift on exhibit, and view the Library’s newest photographic acquisition, the large group of Watkins 
photographs of the missions, which was partly a gift of the Friends. It was even relatively simple for 
Marian Engelke and the Department of Special Collections to mount the exhibition of the Boni Collection 
on the History of Photography. 

But what was difficult beyond belief was trying to decide where to take Mr. Boni to lunch on Saturday. 
Of course, if I had not been told that Robert Vosper and Albert Boni had found good food one of their com¬ 
mon interests, or if I had not known that Albert Boni was a New Yorker and consequently took it for granted 
that he would have a New Yorker’s gourmet tastes, I might have been less concerned when Page Ackerman 
asked me to take him to lunch. I am not sophisticated about eating out in Los Angeles, so I asked for ad¬ 
vice until I had recommendations that went all the way from The Bistro to The Magic Pan and stopped 
along the way at The Konditori, Musso’s, the Kirkeby Building, and (since that was when the President 
made his trip to Palm Springs) MacDonalds’. I finally made three reservations, hoping to cover all possi¬ 
bilities from inclement weather to a desire for gourmet adventure. We were booked for Scandia, El Padrino 
in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel where Mr. Boni was staying, and The Polo Lounge at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
where I had made the reservation because I had called the wrong hotel by mistake. 

Saturday was a lovely day, the first glorious California Wonder after days of storm. I felt sure that 
Mr. Boni wouldn’t want to remain at his hotel, so I canceled that reservation. When I went to pick him up 
to take him to campus so that he might attend some of the morning’s lectures, he was still at breakfast, so 
I sat down and had coffee with him. It was eleven-thirty before we got going, and he was certainly not in¬ 
terested in having lunch at twelve-thirty, so I canceled the other two reservations. 

The weather was so beguiling that no winter-bound New Yorker could possibly want to spend it listen¬ 
ing to lectures. I am told by colleagues who did attend that the lectures were fascinating and that it was 
altogether a thoroughly enjoyable conference. However, I had my own rewards, for Mr. Boni thought that 
a drive along the Pacific Coast Highway would-be a grand way to spend the afternoon. 

While I drove, he entertained me with stories of people he had known, of how he had visited Trotsky 
and convinced him that he must write his autobiography, of how he had rescued the library of Chester, 
Vermont, from oblivion and had the town fathers double the librarian’s salary from three to six dollars a 
week, of how he had gone to Russia with the most innocent intentions, had been arrested as a spy, and 
had been rescued by Emma Goldman. His recollections were recounted with the greatest wit and charm. 

My custodianship of his collection in the Library will now have added facets of meaning, and I thought how 
unfortunate that more of the users of the collection could not know better this warm and generous man who 
has provided so much to support their studies. 
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So we drove and talked and looked out across the glittering ocean and gasped in surprise at the 
myriad sailboats that sprang into view as we came around a bend on our way back down the coast—and 
suddenly we both were hungry. There was a cluster of little tables on a wooden porch before what we 
supposed to be a restaurant. It seemed exactly right to sit outdoors and eat, so we pulled in to a place 
called The Bagelah, which proved to be a serve-yourself delicatessen. We had belly lox and cream cheese 
sandwiches, and I do not think we could have enjoyed Scandia more. 

There was one extra bit of seasoning that added fillip to the meal, a perfect accident that seemed to 
have been rehearsed by some perceptive fate. The young lady who made our sandwiches heard us men¬ 
tion the University. She told us she was a photography student in Dr. Heinecken’s class and was leaving 
for the campus, as soon as she could get away from her job, to attend the evening program of the Boni 
weekend. So of course I introduced her to Mr. Boni. 

Marlon Brando? Clint Eastwood? I don’t think any of the movie glamour boys could have lit up her 
face the way mention of Albert Boni’s name did. Was he really the Boni of that marvelous collection? 

Her excitement and enthusiasm were tremendously flattering, I have no doubt, but, far beyond that, they 
gave honest evidence to our good donor that his gift is appreciated not just by the librarians, notorious 
for being acquisitive, but by the students, the ones for whom the gift is intended. 

H.B. 


Senior Research Fellow at the Clark Library 

Maynard Mack, Professor of English at Yale University, who has been appointed Senior Research 
Fellow of the Clark Library for the 1973/74 academic year, will be in residence at the Library from Janu¬ 
ary 2 through April 30. Professor Mack, who is well-known for his work on Alexander Pope, is engaged 
in preparing for publication a series of lectures on that author. 

In addition to presenting a paper on "Mr. Pope—His Person and His Poems” at the Clark Library on 
January 18, he will be available for consultation with students and faculty. Appointments may be made 
by calling (213) 731-8529. 


Norman Thrower Elected President of the Society for the History of Discoveries 

In the same issue of the University Bulletin (December 17, 1973) in which were listed the publica¬ 
tions of nine UCLA Library staff members, appeared another news item of special Library interest. This 
is the announcement of the election of Norman J.W. Thrower, Professor of Geography and this year’s 
Clark Library Professor, as President of the Society for the History of Discoveries. 

Professor Thrower, who is an occasional contributor to these pages, is the author of one of the most 
popular of the joint publications of the University Library and the Friends of the UCLA Library, Captain 
James Cook and His Voyages of Discovery in the Pacific. It was issued in 1970 on the occasion of an 
exhibition in the Research Library commemorating the bicentenary year of the European discovery of New 
South Wales, and was presented to delegates to the Society’s annual meeting in November 1970 (the first 
to be held on the Pacific Coast) at the Clark Library and on the UCLA campus. The booklet is at present 
out of print, but will soon be made available again, and will sell at the same price of $2.00. 
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Machine-Readable Library Cards Will Be Issued in the Research Library 

As part of the expansion in applications of automation techniques to library procedures, and to im¬ 
prove the University Research Library’s circulation system, machine-readable library cards, or identifica¬ 
tion badges, will be prepared at the Library Card Window and issued to all Research Library users begin¬ 
ning in the middle of the Winter Quarter. Academic and staff personnel, as well as off-campus users, will 
be issued the new cards on approximately February 18. UCLA students who charge Research Library 
books will receive the new cards beginning about March 11 for the Spring Quarter. 

The cards, which are usable for several years, will be "revalidated” quarterly or annually, as neces- 
sary, by the use of validation stickers. The card will be slightly larger than a credit card and will con¬ 
tain, in punched form, the Social Security number and the library borrower status of the bearer, and in visible 
form, the name, Social Security number, and status of the borrower, and the card’s expiration date. Cards 
will be color-coded for the general status of the bearers, such as student, staff, faculty, and off-campus user. 

The punched information in the cards will enable them to be used in the automated book-charging pro¬ 
cess in the Research Library, beginning about April 1, thus eliminating the need for filling out charge 
cards when borrowing books. The preparation of recall notices, hold notices, overdue notices, and library 
bills also will be done by computer with the use of the new cards. Name and address files will be main¬ 
tained and updated on the Library’s computer in the Systems Department, which will also maintain the 
Loan File and produce the notices. The cards will be used as visible cards in the other library units on 
campus, and in the future the machine-readable features can be used when the circulation procedures of 
other units are automated. 

Student users who do not borrow books from the Research Library will not be required to obtain 
punched badges and may continue to use registration cards for identification in other libraries. However, 
all borrowing from the Research Library after implementation in the Spring Quarter will require the machine- 
readable library card. Academic personnel, staff personnel, and students should be alert to announcements 
in the Library, in the Daily Bruin and other campus media, and in this newsletter for further information. 

J.R.C. 


Video Tapes of Interviewees in Oral History Program 

The first master video tape produced by the Oral History Program has been completed, incorporating 
segments from interviews conducted with Frederick Wight, past director of the University Art Galleries; 
Charles Matthews, prominent Black attorney and classmate of Ralph Bunche; and Maudie Prickett Cooper, 
actress and widow of Charles F. Prickett, the former general manager of the Pasadena Playhouse. The 
video-tape series was initiated last year, supplementing the usual tape-recorded interviews, and video¬ 
taped segments will become part of the archival record of all major interviews undertaken by the Program. 

One hour of an interview session is video-taped initially, and later the material is edited to create a 
fifteen-to-thirty-minute segment for inclusion on a master tape. Video tapes are then stored in the Univer¬ 
sity Archives together with the audio recordings. 

The format of the video tapings requires the presence of a cameraman in addition to the interviewer. 
The variety of shots and camera angles greatly enhances the perspective given to an individual in ways 
that may have value for historians. In special instances, determined by the setting and proximity to cam¬ 
pus, the camera is taken into the home of the subject. This was done successfully in the case of Pro¬ 
fessor Wight, whose home is an art gallery in itself. Seven interview sessions have been video taped, 
and three have been edited and stored on the master tape. 
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All future interviewees of the Program will participate, when possible, in video-tape sessions. The 
method adds a dimension heretofore not captured, offering the historian a visual record of the appearance, 
mannerisms, and characteristic gestures of an interview subject. 

The project owes much of its success to training provided by Edward Evans and Janice Emery of the 
School of Library Service. Joel Gardner, editor-interviewer with the Oral History Program, was first 
trained in the use of the Sony VTR, then passed along his knowledge to Acting Director Bernard Galm. 

Size of Academic Libraries, 1972/73 

The figures shown below have been taken from Academic Library Statistics, 1972-1973, compiled by 
the Association of Research Libraries. The twenty largest libraries, according to size of holdings, show 
little change in relative positions this year: Toronto has moved into seventh position, displacing Cornell; 
Texas is now thirteenth in size, dropping UCLA to fourteenth place; and Princeton has exchanged posi¬ 
tions with Northwestern. In volumes added during the 1972/73 academic year, Texas ranks first (as it 
did the previous year) with net additions of nearly 600,000; this extraordinary figure is qualified by a 
note: "Figures adjusted to include government documents not previously counted.” UCLA has moved 
down to twentieth position in volumes added from its sixteenth ranking in the previous year. 


Volumes in Library 

1972-73 

Net Volumes Added: 

1972-73 

1. Harvard 

8,859,478 

1. Texas 

596,276 

2. Yale 

6,175,168 

2. Toronto 

222,322 

3. Illinois 

5,159,410 

3. Indiana 

187,888 

4. Columbia 

4,529,213 

4. Yale 

183,337 

5. Michigan 

4,446,223 

5. Illinois 

168,469 

■6. UC Berkeley 

4,318,214 

6. Alberta 

152,209 

7. Toronto 

4,051,603 

7. Harvard 

151,656 

8. Cornell 

4,042,540 

8. Cornell 

138,169 

9. Stanford 

3,851,260 

9* UC Berkeley 

137,830 

10. Indiana 

3,532,029 

10. Wisconsin 

136,745 

11. Minnesota 

3,360,644 

11. Utah 

133,641 

12. Chicago 

3,334,152 

12. Michigan 

132,446 

13. Texas 

3,330,871 

13. Stanford 

131,824 

14. UCLA 

3,283,959 

14. Maryland 

127,249 

15. Ohio State 

2,787,132 

15. Pittsburgh 

124,234 

16. Wisconsin 

2,654,541 

16. Temple 

122,837 

17. Princeton 

2,518,392 

17. Chicago 

121,856 

18. Northwestern 

2,504,088 

18. Colorado 

120,550 

19. Pennsylvania 

2,472,735 

19- Columbia 

118,648 

20. Duke 

2,438,962 

20. UCLA 

118,622 


Publ ications 

Marie Waters is the editor of the Worldwide Directory of Computer Companies, 1973-1974, which has 
just been published by Academic Media. 

Louise Darling’s address, "The View Behind and Ahead: Implications of Certification,” which was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Medical Library Association last May, has been published in the 
October issue of the Association’s Bulletin. 
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Raymund F. Wood has written on "Solving the Puzzle of the 'Mystery Angel’” for the Winter issue of 
The Pacific Historian. 



Martha Gnudi’s review of Jean Ceard’s edition of Ambroise Pare, Des Monstres et Prodiges appears 
in the Fall number of the Renaissance Quarterly. 


The Colin McPhee Collection 


The Music Library and the Ethnomusicology Archive have recently been named as the recipients of 


the collection of the late composer-musicologist, Colin McPhee. In addition to manuscripts and pub¬ 
lished scores of his compositions, many field notes, transcriptions, and photographs made during McPhee’s 
extended stay in Bali in the 1930’s comprise an important aspect of the collection. McPhee, who was 
born in Montreal in 1900, was perhaps best known as an authority on Balinese music, having become in¬ 
terested in it initially as a composer. His best-known composition, "Tabuh-Tabuhan” (1936), was greatly 
influenced by indigenous Balinese instrumental music, and his major work, Music in Bali, completed just 
before his death in 1964, remains the definitive ethnomusicological treatise on Balinese music. From 
I960 to 1963 he taught in the Department of Music at UCLA. 

In Memory of Marjorie Freeman 

When Carlotta Marjorie Freeman died on December 4, 1973, the Friends of the UCLA Library lost one 
of their most active, devoted, and colorful members. The daughter of Dr. William Freeman and the grand¬ 
daughter of Dr. James Cobban of Scotland, Marjorie (as we knew her) Freeman moved from Canada to Ari¬ 
zona and finally to Los Angeles, where she attended the Marlborough School for four years. In the early 
thirties she joined the staff of the Book Department at the Bullocks downtown store. From Bullocks she 
moved to Dawson’s Book Shop, where she specialized in books on art, science, and early medicine, gain¬ 
ing the affection of her colleagues in the book trade as well as her many book-loving friends in the com¬ 
munity. 

She loved people, cats, books, and libraries, and she contributed both her elegant presence and her 
active concern to organizations such as the Friends of the UCLA Library, the California Historical 
Society, and the Scripps College Library’s MacPherson Society. She will be sorely missed. 



P.A. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other friends 
of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 90624. Editor: 



Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Page Ackerman, Hilda Bohem, Ann Briegleb, William 
Conway, James R. Cox, Bernard Galm, Joel Gardner, Everett Moore. 
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Gilbert Harrison and Page Ackerman at the Gertrude Stein exhibition. 


The Stein-Harrison Event 




The long-awaited formal presentation of Gilbert A. Harrison's fine Gertrude Stein Collection to the 
UCLA Library was made on February 2, on the eve of Miss Stein’s one-hundredth birthday. Early in the 
evening a special viewing of the collection on exhibition in the Research Library was held for Friends 
of the UCLA Library and participants in the University Extension’s two-day celebration - or, as the Los 
Angeles Times reporter would have it, a "crush of cognoscenti, academics, literati, and merely curious” 
in the lobby and the Department of Special Collections. (We’ll take exception to his reference to "the 
merely curious,” and suggest that some of these at least were part of our normal group of interested stu¬ 
dents who feel at home in the Library and have their own good reasons for dropping in for such an occa¬ 
sion.) 

Among our more than 200 guests was Mayor Tom Bradley, who stopped in for a half-hour or so to pay 
his respects, on his way to Beverly Hills to receive the Trial Lawyers Association’s Public Official of 
the Year award. And joining Mr. and Mrs. Harrison for the occasion were their friends Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Knapik, who had come from New York for the celebration. (Some of Mr. Knapik’s recipes appear in The 
Alice B. Toklas Cookbook, and he has published two cookbooks of his own, not to mention a well-known 
textbook on counterpoint.) 
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At the formal presentation program in Franklin Rolfe Hall later in the evening, at which Professor 
Leon Katz of Carnegie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh was the speaker, Gilbert Harrison, UCLA ’37, 
Editor-in-Chief of the The New Republic, spoke as follows: 

This collection is where it belongs, among Californians: Gertrude Stein lived as a child in Oakland, 
and the Toklas family settled in the San Joaquin Valley before California was a state. As a general 
rule, if it came from California, Miss Stein and Miss Toklas resolved any doubts in its favor. Then, 
too, The Daily Bruin in 1934 printed the first piece I wrote about Gertrude Stein. At the time, I thought 
I had written a conventional description of the lecture Miss Stein gave that week in Pasadena. Many 
years later I discovered that the then editor of the Bruin, Chandler Harris, thought the piece was a 
parody. Three of us on the Bruin staff, Hal Levy, Bill Okie, and I, had gone to hear Miss Stein talk 
and afterwards trailed her and Miss Toklas to the Huntington Hotel. We stopped Miss Stein in the 
garden entrance, which did not please Miss Toklas; she was the protector who blocked the way of 
the intruders; Miss Toklas said that it was time to go to bed. But Miss Stein waved her aside and 
we moved on to the lobby where we had heady talk for an hour or so about writing. I wish Hal Levy 
were here to remember it. I’m glad Bill Okie is, and that we’ve been joined this evening by Harold 
and Virginia Knapik of New York, whose contributions to this collection add to its intimacy. 

Charisma is not quite the right word for Miss Stein’s quality, though she did briefly capture the pop¬ 
ular imagination. Her power was the power of concentration, and though she said she had a horror 
of "intellectuals” she meant second-rate intellectuals. She had a mind that gripped like a vise. But 
there was an everyday gaiety and a fondness for bric-a-brac as well. She enjoyed meditation, but she 
also enjoyed food, gossip, dogs. She talked to the point, but she didn’t give up a thought until she’d 
finished with it. Here’s an example: "Mr. Owen Young made a mistake,” she wrote, "he said the only 
thing he wished his son to have was the power of clearly expressing his ideas. Not at all. It is not 
clarity that is desirable but force. Clarity is of no importance because nobody listens and nobody 
knows what you mean no matter what you mean, nor how clearly you mean what you mean. But if you 
have vitality enough of knowing enough of what you mean, somebody and sometime and sometimes a 
great many will have to realize that you know what you mean and so they will agree that you mean 
what you know, what you know you mean, which is as near as anybody can come to understanding 
anyone.” 

I’m grateful to you, Miss Ackerman, and to the Library for accepting this collection, and to Bob Haas 
and the others who arranged this celebration of Gertrude Stein’s work on the hundredth anniversary 
of her birth. May I, finally, express my indebtedness to this University and its faculty, to the great 
man who was its Provost in my day — Ernest Carroll Moore — and to Adaline Guenther and Tom Evans 
of the University Religious Conference, for the patience and affection they all invested in what might 
have seemed the hopeless cause of civilizing one UCLA undergraduate in the thirties. 

The Centennial celebration was an altogether happy occasion, and it concluded with the eating of a 
birthday cake. As an especially welcome touch, the stage of Rolfe Hall 1200 was adorned with a display 
of four dozen red roses, the telegraphed gift of Patron Friends Mr. & Mrs. Frederick Davis of Seattle, with 
the message "Happy Birthday, Gertrude.” 

Robert B. Haas, Director of University Extension’s Department of Arts and Humanities, was the co¬ 
ordinator of the Centennial program, and was assisted by James Hartzell, also of University Extension, 
and President of the Friends of the UCLA Library. Mr. Haas edited The Primer (or the Gradual Under¬ 
standing of Gertrude Stein (1971), Reflection on the Atomic Bomb (1973), and How Writing Is Written (1974), 
all published in Los Angeles by Black Sparrow Press. He gave expert assistance in the preparation of 
the Library's exhibition, and has lent important materials for it. 


E.T. M. 
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Gertrude Stein on Exhibition 

Gertrude Stein was born on February 3, 1874, in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, but her early years were 
spent in Vienna and Paris. From Europe she was taken to California and there educated in the public 
schools until she was seventeen. At Radcliffe College she became interested in psychology and philos¬ 
ophy, and she worked with Hugo Munsterberg and William James, both of whom predicted a remarkable fu¬ 
ture for her. While at Radcliffe she published her psychological experiments. She decided to study medi¬ 
cine and entered the Johns Hopkins Medical School, but practical medicine did not interest her and soon 
she specialized in the anatomy of the brain and the dissection of brain tracts. 

However, Gertrude Stein was, insistently, an artist; towards the end of her last year at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University she dismayed her friends with the statement that she was not going to be a scientist. She 
stayed two more years in America and then went to England where she wrote her first published book, Three 
Lives. Then she went to live in Paris, which became her permanent home. At once she came into contact 
with the younger school of painters. She found Picasso, and her close association with him is common 
knowledge. She wrote a long book called The Making of Americans Being the History of a Family's Pro¬ 
gress, which she used as a study of style. Out of this book sprang what was called the "modern” school 
of writing. She published shorter "portraits” of those who visited her home — Matisse, Picasso, Mabel 
Dodge, Braque, Constance Fletcher, Mrs. Alfred North Whitehead, Carl Van Vechten, Apollinaire, Juan 
Gris, Cocteau, Edith Sitwell, Sherwood Anderson, Hemingway, Virgil Thomson, and many others. 

Miss Stein lived through two World Wars in France and was decorated by the government with the medal 
of the Reconnaissance Franpaise. In the years between the wars she created a vast body of literary work 
based on her belief that "the business of art is to live in the actual present, that is, the complete actual 
present.” Key works were Composition as Explanation (1926), Useful Knowledge (1928), How to Write (1931), 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (1933), Portraits and Prayers (1934), Lectures in America (1935), 

The Geographical History of America (1936), Picasso (1938), What Are Masterpieces (1940), Wars I Have 
Seen (1945), and Brewsie and Willie (1946). 

After Gertrude Stein’s death, on July 27, 1946, new books continued to appear, notably the eight vol¬ 
umes of unpublished writings edited at Yale University. Most of her writings are available today in paper¬ 
back editions. 

Gilbert A. Harrison, donor of the eminent collection of Gertrude Stein material on display in the lobby 
of the University Research Library and in the Department of Special Collections, was born in Detroit in 
1915. He and his two sisters grew up in Los Angeles, and he attended Fairfax High School. At UCLA he 
majored in psychology, was the Editor of the student newspaper now known as the Daily Bruin, and was 
the chairman of the Student Religious Board. After graduation he worked with the University Religious 
Conference. 

In 1942 Harrison enlisted in the Royal Air Force for pilot training in the United States. Later he en¬ 
listed in the Army Air Corps and was a communications sergeant in New Guinea and the Philippines. Hav¬ 
ing long thought about the need for a new veterans organization which would be concerned with the inter¬ 
ests of all citizens, he developed the idea of the American Veterans Committee, and in January 1944 he 
and four other servicemen signed the first "Statement of Intentions” of the AVC, a liberal organization com¬ 
mitted to civil rights, to racial equality, and to support of the United Nations. In 1948 he was elected 
chairman of the organization. 

Gilbert Harrison assumed the Editorship of The New Republic in 1956, and in 1964 he received the 
George Polk Memorial Award "for his direction in revitalizing the content of his publication.” 
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Since 1933 Mr. Harrison has collected the Stein materials now in the UCLA Library. In that year he 
began a correspondence with Gertrude Stein which continued for the rest of her life. A warm friendship 
developed between them, and an interesting item in the collection resulting from this friendship is a print¬ 
ing of an essay by Miss Stein, What Are Masterpieces, by the Conference Press, operated by UCLA stu¬ 
dents at the University Religious Conference. 

The collection consists of nearly 300 books, manuscripts, periodicals, drawings, and ephemera. In¬ 
cluded are all of the books by and about Gertrude Stein and most of her writings which appeared in period¬ 
icals. Significant items are the typescript of The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, with Miss Stein’s 
copious autograph corrections; autograph letters from Miss Stein and Miss Toklas in a correspondence of 
many years with Mr. Harrison; an original ink drawing of Miss Toklas by Pavel Tchelitchev; and a bronze 
sculpture of Miss Stein by Jo Davidson. 

The exhibition, which will be displayed until April 1, was designed and mounted by Marian Engelke 
and Brooke Whiting, assisted by Norma Sutter, Betty Takemoto, Wendy Littell, Hilda Bohem, Kayla Lepaty, 
Nancy Teplitz, Sheena Ricchio, and James R. Cox. 


J. R. C. & R. B.H. 

Student Book Collection Competitions Are Announced 

All UCLA students, except previous first-prize winners, are eligible to enter the annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competitions. Prizes totaling $450 are provided by Mr. Campbell, the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, the Graduate Students Association, and the Library Staff Association. Robert 
Campbell, who introduced the contest twenty-six years ago to encourage and reward students who love to 
collect books, has announced that, on May 10, he will retire after fifty years in the book trade, but also 
that he will not be retiring from his support of the annual competitions. 

Judges this year will be Kenneth Karmiole, bookseller and a former contest winner in both undergrad¬ 
uate and graduate categories; Ann Stanford, poet, and Professor of English at California State University, 
Northridge; and Jules Zentner, Assistant Dean of Student Affairs at UCLA. Brochures with entry forms 
are available for contestants at the reference desks of campus libraries. The closing date for entry is 
April 11. 


Publication Notes 

Richard Hudson’s composition of an organ prelude, "Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty Gates,” has been 
published in volume II of Preludes and Postludes (Augsburg Publishing House, 1973). An article by Mr. 
Hudson, "The Folia Melodies,” has been published in Acta Musicologica, volume XLV, January-June, 

1973- 

Ronald Cross is the author of "The Story of Three Cities,” which has been included in New Worlds 
It5, edited by Michael Moorcock and Charles Platt (Equinox/Avon). 

Lorraine Mathies has provided the text of the Education section for Sources of Information in the So¬ 
cial Sciences, edited by Carl M. White (American Library Association, second edition, revised, 1973)• 

Pat Walter’s article, "Information Retrieval from the EEG Literature,” appears in the American Journal 
of EEG Technology, volume XIII, number 4, 1973- 
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Burnt Toast, Gathered Crumbs, and I d Like the Receipe 

Yucca shoots stuffed with mesquite flour and mixed with wild honey, agave hearts, wild onions, miners 
lettuce, chia, fruits of the opuntia, berries of the Toyon and juniper, acorn and pine nuts, masa, tortilla 
and beef jerky-few, if any, of these California food products were ingredients in recipes published in 
early California cook books: not until 1883, when H. J. Clayton listed a recipe for cooking California 
quail, as well as steak "California style 1849-50” ( Clayton’s Quaker Cook Book, San Francisco, 1883). 

The earliest known California cookery imprint, Peerless Receipt Book (San Francisco, B. F. Bacon, 
date established by printer’s device and address as 1869 or 1870), contains such recipe titles as Spanish 
Receipt for Chocolate and Spanish Jumbles, but none require native foods as ingredients. Nor do the rec¬ 
ipes in How We Cook in Los Angeles (Los Angeles, Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, 1894), although 
there is a "Spanish Dept.” in Treasures New and Old (Los Angeles, 1898) with recipes for Mexican Hot 
Stew and Enchiladas, or those in the Los Angeles Times Cook Books, 1902-1917, with sections on Span¬ 
ish dishes ( Cook Book no. 3 lists 198 of these). 

But Jugged Hare is described by Charles Fletcher Lummis, editor of Land of Sunshine, in his chapter 
on "the most famous Old Californian and Mexican dishes” ( Landmarks Club Cook Book, 1903), as well as 
Frijoles, Bunuelos, Chonzo, and Enchiladas. Then in 1919 appeared a "List of Mexican Supplies in Mex¬ 
ican Stores”-cominos, pinones, maize bianco, ojas-in Bertha Ginger’s California Mexican-Spanish Cook 
Book (Los Angeles, 1914), and a Tortilla section, too. In California Old and New (Los Angeles, 1915) 
there are Mexican Chocolate and Atole. 

In 1958 the Department of Special Collections bought these eight and 140 other California cookery 
imprints, dating from about 1870 to 1932, from Liselotte F. and William K. Glozer (Mrs. Glozer had been 
a literary manuscripts librarian in the Department), who had developed the items into a collection said 
to be second largest of its kind, surpassed only by Philip S. Brown’s 450 gastronomic books. 

Has this culinary culture evident in the early volumes disappeared from Southern California? Not 
quite. Each March, Gayle and Ardis Walker serve their jerky-and-gravy-and-biscuits to a group of modern 
Death Valley ’49ers in Kernville, an area for which Ardis was formerly a county supervisor. Their recipe 
is published in Death Valley , 49ers Cook Book, edited by Lydia Clements (Chalfant Press, 1972). There 
also are Burro Flapjacks, Hot Diggety Dogs, and Grasshopper Pie (by Birdie Koenig), ’49er Goulash (Mary 
Jane Dorsett), and Francis Meadows’ Mexican chocolate to be whipped into a froth with a. molino, the Mex¬ 
ican egg-beater. Leo Moore, a former photographer for Hollywood films, contributed Heavenly Hots, and 
Mary De Decker, author of Mines of the Eastern Sierra, has Over-The-Pass Pancakes. L. Burr Belden, 
former editor of the San Bernardino Sun Telegram, contributed Buster Belden Casserole, and Tom Clements, 
author of Geological Story of Death Valley, submitted Beef Chuck Roast. 

Sam Hicks’s Jerky is listed in Choral Pepper’s Cooking and Camping on the Desert (Naylor, 1966). 
Mrs. Pepper, the co-publisher of Desert magazine, also has Kino Casserole, Pegleg s Bonanza, Hail to 
Randsburg, and Sour Dough Starter. A recipe for jerky, as well as for gorp and sierra pie, are in Ruth 
Mendenhall’s Backpack Cookery (La Siesta Press, 1966). 

Why not try jerked rattlesnake? "Desert Holly” Ted and "On De Rocks Mac have this in Rattlesnake 
Recipes (Barstow, 1950). Yes, the recipes for Rattlesnake Boron and Baked Rattlesnake a la Cloudburst 
do call for rattlesnake. Mac suggests this method for dehiding a rattler: "Dangle a ripe red cactus apple 
before his eyes. When he strikes, quickly slip noose of yucca hemp over his jaws. Remove apple core 
and insert funnel. Now head him into a Mojave breeze.” You might wish to down this with Cactus Lemon¬ 
ade or Prickly Pear Wine, both on the menu in Cactus Cook Book, compiled by Joyce L. Tate (Cactus and 
Succulent Society, 1971), as is Pepi'nillos de Opuntia, Fishhook Cactus Stew, and Mesembryanthemum 
(that’s ice plant) Bread. 
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Las Tunas (cactus shoots), Mammoth Asparagus (yucca stalks), and Biota (acorns of the Kellogg oak) 
are in Early California Cooking Treasures (1965), edited by the late Ed Ainsworth, former Los Angeles 
Times columnist. He also has Doubtful Mussels, Large Abalone Magee, and Torrejas de Pescado. 

All the recipes in Don Ricardo's Early California and Mexico Cook Book (Pacifica House, 1968) bear 
Mexican-Spanish names, although instructions and ingredients are in English. Ricardo, whose stage name 
is Bill Hayden, was once a shoeshine boy on Olvera Street and a cook at La Esperanza restaurant, in Los 
Angeles. Recipes for Pan Dulce, Chorizo, and Huevos Rancheros are in Idella Purnell Stone's 30 Mexican 
Menus (Ward Ritchie Press, 1972). 

Additional intriguing recipes with a Southwestern flavor are Route 66 Salad and Rapid Transit Chili 
(Van Cookery, by Betty Tucker); Olvera Street Chocolate and Beverly Hills Monkey Bread ( California Cooks, 
by Rowena McLean Marks and Betty McDermott); and Road Runner's Roost Doughnuts ( Desert Cook Book, 
by Twentynine Palms Women’s Club). Burnt Toast (1940), Gathered Crumbs (1925), and Td Like the Recipe 
(1938) are other cookbook titles in the collection. 

T. K. 


Thanks from the Author of Traveler in a Vanished Landscape 

The following letter from Mr. William Morwood, of Santa Monica, has been forwarded to us from the 
University’s Office of Public Information. We are of course grateful to members of the community who are 
so thoughtful as to write such notes of appreciation. 

"I want to pay tribute to the Research and other UCLA libraries in connection with my recently pub¬ 
lished book, Traveler in a Vanished Landscape, a biography of David Douglas of Douglas fir fame. 

"Because Douglas’s botanical travels between the years 1827 and 1833 were chiefly in California and 
the Northwest, I couldn’t have been better located for research than close by the UCLA campus. Dur¬ 
ing four years of digging for facts, I needed to use only three other sources — the Bancroft Library at 
Berkeley, and the British Museum and the Royal Horticultural Society in London.” 

Mrs. Cameron’s Prints on Exhibition at Stanford 

"Mrs. Cameron’s Photographs from the Life,” the current exhibition of fifty original photographic prints 
made by Julia Margaret Cameron (1815-1879) at the Stanford University Museum of Art, has drawn on our 
collection of Mrs. Cameron’s work as well as collections in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Art Insti¬ 
tute of Chicago, and private collections in the San Francisco Bay Area. The title of the exhibition has 
been taken from the Cameron album in the UCLA Department of Special Collections, which, the Museum 
points out, was useful in dating Mrs. Cameron’s prints. 

Such eminent Victorians as Alfred Tennyson, Charles Darwin, Thomas Carlyle, George Frederic Watts, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Sir John Herschel sat before Mrs. Cameron’s large camera. The result 
is a portrait of the personae of a literary, scientific, and artistic world that is unsurpassed in any medium. 
It was achieved by Julia Cameron between 1864, when she produced her first successful print at the age 
of 49, and her death in Ceylon fifteen years later. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: James R. Cox, Robert B. Haas, Tina 
Kasbeer, Everett T. Moore, Patricia Moore. 
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Clifton’s Pacific Seas, on South Olive Street 


Dreamers and Doers 

Clifton’s Cafeterias now comprise a chain and each looks much like the other, but the first two were 
unique. The Brookdale Cafeteria, on Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, is a multi-leveled, theme-deco¬ 
rated space. The theme is The Redwoods. There are murals of them, there are illuminated photographs of 
them, and there are re-creations of them, which perhaps may last longer than the real thing. Pacific Seas 
Cafeteria, the original Clifton’s on Olive Street, serves as an example of what Reyner Banham - speaking 

of fantasy buildings in his book on Los Angeles architecture - terms "symbolic packaging within a single 
conceptual form.” 

Outsrde Pacific Seas, "a fascinating fapade with waterfalls, geysers, tropical foliage - all illuminated 
at night,” inside, "a rock portico, with a seat for the passer-by beneath neon floral patterns and green fo¬ 
liage; a fantastic neon palm by a Polynesian grass hut; a waterfall (one of twelve) in mist shrouded flower 
grotto; and rain-hut in the Mezzanine Dining Room, where it rains every twenty minutes” (from an illustrated 
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brochure, part of the Clifford Clinton Papers in the Department of Special Collections). It is still possi¬ 
ble to visit and dine at the Brookdale Cafeteria, but it no longer rains every twenty minutes on Olive Street: 
the restaurant was torn down in I960, to follow another Los Angeles architectural tradition — making way 
for parking lots. 

Clifton’s Cafeterias were the idea of an enterprising restaurateur named Clifford Clinton. The restau¬ 
rants, their name a contraction of his first and last names, served as an outlet for all of Clinton’s varied 
ideas and activities. He was a great promoter of Los Angeles, founding the L.A. Hospitality Service and 
offering 15-cent twenty-mile tours by bus, leaving hourly from Pacific Seas. At one time he wished to have, 
at each major entrance to the city, a welcome center which would serve free glasses of orange juice. 

Together with promoting Los Angeles for the tourist, he spent the major part of his life trying to better 
it politically. In 1936 he was nominated to the Grand Jury, and he decided that the city should be cleaned 
up in much the same way that New York was being cleaned up by Dewey and LaGuardia. He began a series 
of sensational investigations into vice and gambling and prostitution. He concluded that prostitution 
should be legalized,.a position which is still being debated. 

When the Grand Jury refused to accept his findings, he published a minority report, financed a radio 
program, and helped organize CIVIC, the Citizens’ Independent Vice Investigating Committee. The cul¬ 
mination of his efforts through this group was to obtain the recall of Mayor Frank Shaw. Fletcher Bowron, 
the man whom Clinton supported, became mayor and continued in office from 1938 until 1953. 

But not even Bowron lived up to Clinton’s ideals for Los Angeles reform, so Clinton himself ran for 
mayor in the primaries of 1945- He was defeated (by Bowron), but there were still all of his ideas on food 
service and nutrition to carry out. Most of these he had formulated during his service in World War II. He 
worked with Henry Borsook, Professor of Biochemistry at Caltech, to develop a small packet of food which 
would provide the nutritional value of one meal. Called MPF, Multi-Purpose Food, it was sold at Clifton’s 
for 5 cents. He then founded the Meals for Millions Foundation, attracting people like Pearl Buck to its 
board of Directors (she later used Clinton as a basis for a character in her novel, God’s Men). 

Working with Clinton as publicist for his restaurants and his political campaigns was Ernest R. Chamber- 
lain. He was born and educated in Kansas, lived for a while in France, and then settled in Oklahoma where 
he worked at different jobs before becoming a political publicist for Governor Walton of Oklahoma. Chamber- 
lain resettled in California and began working with Clinton. He helped produce the hundreds of radio scripts 
and political statements and research papers necessary for Clinton’s projects, which touched every major 
political concern. Chamberlain, particularly, worked for better public transportation in Los Angeles. In 
the ’forties he assembled various reports and plans, including a monorail proposal, with illustrations of 
monorails on Wilshire Boulevard. At the same time Clinton and Chamberlain were concerned with pollution 
of the beaches caused by inadequate sewage disposal. Together with Florence Rose, Chamberlain was 
in charge of the operations of Meals for Millions. 

These and other activities of the two men are documented in their papers now in the Department of 
Special Collections. Joseph Woods, while writing his dissertation in history at UCLA, has used the papers 
and brought them to the Department’s attention. Clinton’s papers were later given to the library by his 
son, Donald H. Clinton, and Mr. Chamberlain made the gift of his papers. Clifford Clinton died in 1969, 
and Ernest Chamberlain is now retired. The lives of the two men exhibit the particular ideals of Los 
Angeles dreamers and doers: from creating fantasy rain to doing something about the real environment, 
their crusades were meant to alter things as they are. 


D. L. 
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New Library Cards Are Now Being Issued 

Machine-Readable Library Cards are now being issued at the Library Card Window of the Research 
Library to all users who wish to borrow books from the stacks. The new card will serve as the borrower’s 
identification in all campus libraries. Beginning April 1, the card will be used for all charging of stack 
materials at the Research Library exit, in lieu of the handwritten charge cards. The Circulation attendant 
will place the patron’s card and the book card into the data collection terminal to complete the charging 
transaction. 

Each card has the borrower’s name, Social Security number, and status (undergraduate, faculty, staff, 
etc.), and notices sent by the Circulation Department, such as recalls, holds, and overdues, can be pro¬ 
duced from the loan record. For the patron, use of the new card will save the time of writing out charge 
cards for Research Library books. Individual charge cards must still be filled out for each item borrowed 
in other campus Library units, until such time as the automated charging system can be extended to their 
services. 

The cards now being issued will have expiration dates. The laminated cards can continue to be used 
after renewal, however, by the addition of a pressure-sensitive sticker over the old date. 

Those now holding cards should present their current ones and their Social Security numbers. UCLA 
undergraduate and graduate students should present their fee-stamped Spring Quarter registration cards. 


A Direct Engagement in the Teaching Process 

Grateful responses to helpful assistance given by members of our Library staff always cheer and en¬ 
courage us. Rarely, however, have we received such a letter as the following one from Christopher L. 
Salter, Associate Professor of Geography, which describes so vividly the way in which librarians can en¬ 
gage directly in the teaching process in helping students to make intelligent use of our resources. In this 
case, Professor Salter speaks of librarians in two of the departments in the University Library, the Public 
Affairs Service and the Reference Department. Here is his letter, addressed to Miss Ackerman: 

I am pleased to bring you tidings of the most positive sort regarding your Library. 

This quarter I am giving a graduate seminar on "The City in Contemporary China” in the Department 
of Geography. Realizing how vital research in the Public Affairs Service would be, I asked Ms. Mary 
Ryan if she might be able to pull some of the better aids available in her library so that I might bring 
the class by and show them the resources of that good facility. 

When I returned the following day, Ms. Ryan had not only pulled "a few sources,” she had filled two 
shelves of a truck and spent an hour with me in instruction in the use of these materials, as well as 
showing me still additional materials which might be useful to a Chinese seminar. I not only learned 
a great deal myself from this "tutorial” but I was then able to pass the same information on to my group 
during the first meeting of our class. 

Having been excited by that assistance, I went up one floor to the reference desk and asked the person 
on call if she knew anything special about urbanism and China. Before I knew it, I was put in touch 
with Ms. Jean Aroeste and she set up a special mini-seminar for my class with one of her reference 
librarians. Still thinking that the generous concern Ms. Ryan had shown was unusual, I expected a 
fifteen-minute broad tour, but I got my class together for a special meeting and we all went to the Li¬ 
brary. There, Ms. Aroeste had asked Mr. William Osuga to arrange a commentary. What a commentary! 
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Mr. Osuga had filled two shelves of a truck to overflowing, had typed out a five-page bibliography of 
reference aids (complete with call numbers), and crammed more good commentary on East Asian bib¬ 
liography into an hour than I had heard in five years of graduate education. As the class left, I heard 
a number of the students exclaiming to each other about the aid such a talk gives them in their own 
research. I myself am embarrassed that I have gotten this far in the system without utilization of 
some of the sources that Mr. Osuga had prepared for us. 

I bring you this news because I think that you might like to know what an impact this will have not 
only on the dozen students in my seminar this quarter, but on generations yet to come, for I plan to 
organize a regular first meeting around a reference librarian’s commentary and illustration of the PAS 
materials from a special truck of pulled materials. 

I am convinced that I will gain from this in having better seminar papers to read, as well as being 
better equipped to work on my own East Asian research . . . but perhaps even more important is this 
strong sense that the Library is designed really to facilitate research. I find this a great thing to 
have my class excited about . . . and I share that feeling. 

Congratulations for instilling such a professional sense in your staff. 

The letter happily follows one which he wrote to former University Librarian Robert Vosper, in 1972, 
in which he had spoken of Mary Ryan’s ability in guiding his students "with wit and competence” through 
the holdings of the PAS on the People’s Republic of China. "Within fifteen minutes,” he said, "I felt as 
though I was adequately at home in the facility” and, he added, this enabled him to instruct his students 
in "the curious characteristics of government publications.” 

As if this were not more pleasurable comment than we might reasonably expect from one member of 
our faculty, Mr. Salter added to Miss Ackerman that if we were thinking of publishing any of his comment 
on these good services, he hoped we would be willing also to mention some extraordinarily intelligent and 
helpful assistance he had recently received from one of our reference librarians in the College Library, 

Nancy Sevier. Miss Ackerman assured him that we would indeed be happy to mention this as well, and 
that we are grateful for the opportunity such expressions offer us to give recognition to this kind of in¬ 
spired library assistance by our staff. Thanks are due Professor Salter, therefore, for bis thoughtfulness 
in writing to us of his appreciation. 

Acquisitions in Microform and Photocopy 

The Paul Lawrence Dunbar Collection of the Ohio Historical Society, reproduced on nine reels of 
microfilm, has been acquired by the Library; it includes 10,000 items of correspondence, literary manuscripts, 
and legal and financial papers. Armees franpaises d‘outre-mer, compiled by the French Army General Staff 
in 21 volumes, has been received on five reels of film; the set provides the military history of French 
colonial possessions, the service histories of colonial troops, and descriptions of colonial leaders. The 
Dufferm, Elgin, and Kilbracken Collections of Vice Regal Papers, Notes, Minutes, and Correspondence, 
of the British India Office, has been obtained on 29 film reels. 

Other recent acquisitions include Manuscrits en ecriture figurative, 12 photostats of accounts kept 
by two Breton sharecroppers in the 1870’s who invented their own pictorial language because they were 
illiterate; a photocopy of The Criminal Code of Japan, translated by William Joseph Sebald; the second 
edition of the Local History and Genealogy Shelflist of the Sutro Library, San Francisco, on two micro¬ 
film reels; and The Jewish Chronicle Index, for 1881 to 1890, on five reels. 


S. M. 
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On the Retirement of Eleanore Friedgood 

On February 28 Eleanore Friedgood retired after more than 18 years of UCLA service, most of which 
time she was a member of the cataloging staff of the University Library. She graduated, an English major, 
from Goucher College (where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa), and earned Master’s degrees in English 
from UCLA and in library science from USC. Her specialties were research in Shelley, Keats, Milton, and 
Elizabethan drama, and her present intention is to continue to take courses in the English Department here. 

The Library, fortunately, offered Eleanore Friedgood a position in 1955, and after less than a year 
in the Acquisitions Department she transferred to the Catalog Department where, with her background in 
English literature, she moved naturally into the position of monographic cataloger of English and American 
literature. Over the years her assignment was enlarged to include the cataloging of the Celtic languages and 
literatures (Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh), and the cataloging of publications on theater arts. 

Her most important assignment has been that of Editor of the Public Catalog in the Research Library. 
This evolved out of the responsibility which she had accepted in 1956 as Head Filer. Since January 1970, 
as Catalog Editor, she has spent about half of her time in efforts to maintain as excellent a Public Cata¬ 
log as possible, a difficult task for a dictionary catalog of more than 7,000 trays containing more than five 
million cards in almost every conceivable language and alphabet. Her work included the coordination of 
cards with conflicting entries, making cross-references and guide-cards as needed, filing voluminous au¬ 
thors and classical authors, and revising the. filing rules when necessary. Because the Public Catalog 
grew so fast (it expanded from 2,556 trays in 1955 to 7,344 trays in 1971), Mrs. Friedgood participated in 
several "catalog shifts,” when new catalog cases were added and the cards shifted to fill them, an opera¬ 
tion she described in an article in the Summer I960 issue of Sci-Tech News, the bulletin of the Science- 
Technology Division of the Special Libraries Association. 

Eleanore Friedgood will be gratefully remembered not only by her colleagues but also by students, 
faculty, and other Library patrons whom she has helped. Outstanding were her sunny disposition and her 
readiness to assist wherever needed. She enjoyed her work, found it challenging and rewarding, and re¬ 
tired with regret. Her friends share the regret, and wish her an active and happy life in retirement. 

E. D. K. 

Publications and Activities 

Mary Ryan is the co-author, with Judith S. Rowe, of an article, "Library Service from Numerical Data 
Bases: The 1970 Census as a Paradigm,” which appeared in the January issue of College & Research 
L ibrari.es. 

Norman Dudley’s review of The Area Specialist Bibliographer: An Inquiry into His Role, by Robert 
Stueart, was published in the same issue of C&RL. 

Larry Cohen’s paintings are on display in a one-man show at the Paideia Gallery (765 North La 
Cienega Boulevard), through March 29- 

Stanley L. Robe, in the Introduction to his Index of Mexican Folktales (volume XXVI in the Folklore 
Studies series of the University of California), acknowledges the valued assistance of the Library’s inter- 
library loan service. 
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"... A rare privilege, this, of being an American,” a personal note on Gertrude Stein by Gilbert A. 
Harrison, has been published by the Friends of the UCLA Library on the occasion of the current exhibition 
of Stein materials from the collection presented by Mr. Harrison. The text reprints Mr. Harrison’s Intro¬ 
duction to Gertrude Stein’s America (1965), with a brief Foreword by Page Ackerman. The booklet was 
designed by Marian Engelke and printed in a limited edition by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press. A 
limited number of single copies are available from the Gifts and Exchange Division, Research Library. 



Pieter Dekkers is now the editor of What’s New in the Management Library, a monthly report of news 
and reviews. Copies of the newsletter and of a variety of reference and information guides may be obtained 
at no charge at the Circulation Desk of the Management Library or, by mail, at 25per item from GSM Pub¬ 
lications, Graduate School of Management (checks to be payable to The Regents of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia). 


Friends of the Library Will Meet on April 10 


The Spring Dinner Meeting of the Friends of the UCLA Library will be held on Wednesday, April 10, 
in the Faculty Center. The program will feature a demonstration and description of the University Library’s 
Oral History Program, by James V. Mink, Head of the Department of Special Collections, Bernard Galm, 

Head of the Program, and a staff interviewer, Joel Gardner. Some lively excerpts from recent interviews 
with Franklin D. Murphy and Adaline Gunther will be shown. 


A special guest of honor will be Professor Haruhide Mori, of Kobe University, who transcribed the 
tape recording of one of the briends’ earliest meetings (a precursor of our present Oral History Program), 
in which Aldous Huxley, brieda Lawrence Ravagli, Professor Majl Ewing, Lawrence Clark Powell, and a 
graduate student, Dorothy Mitchell Ohliger, held a conversation concerning D. H. Lawrence. The trans- 
scription, jointly edited by Mr. Mori and Mr. Powell, is in press, for joint publication by the Friends and 
the University Library, and the book is planned to be issued before the April 10 meeting. 



Detailed information will be mailed to members of the Friends soon, and all members of the Library 
staff and their friends are as always cordially invited. Marian Ellithorpe, in the Technical Services De¬ 
partment, can provide further information (825-3834). 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: James R. Cox, Esther D. Koch, Dan 
Luckenbill, Samuel Margolis, Everett T. Moore. 
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Rex Evans and the Rex Evans Gallery: A Memoir 

. After viewin g several days’ rushes of Camille and seeing the same man appear - for no logical reason 
-m several very different scenes, Greta Garbo asked her director, George Cukor, "Who is that big man 

and what part is he playing?” The man was Rex 
Evans. After identifying Rex, Mr. Cukor replied, 
"He’s playing the part of a friend who needs a 
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Like many people who have varied interests. 
Rex was several times in need of an occupation. 
He made a success of each of the ones he chose, 
but the "job” he most wished to be remembered 
for was as proprietor of the gallery which bore 
his name. It opened on La Cienega in I960 and 
did not close until 1972, three years after his 
death. This era of Rex’s life — and of Los An¬ 
geles cultural life-is documented in the Rex 
Evans Gallery Papers, given to the Library by 
his partner in the gallery, Jim Weatherford. 






C..--Sa Mi 
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The first time Rex was in need of a job was 
after he lost a considerable inheritance at Monte 
Carlo. He followed the Diaghilev Ballet in the 
’twenties, and indulged his taste for gambling 
when the ballet was not on stage. His answer 
to this dilemma was to go back to England and 
sing and play piano in a cabaret. Rex’s playing 
was of such style that once at a party Ruben- 
stein asked Rex to play for him, saying, "I wish 
I could play like that.” Rex made firm, fast 

friendships with other stars of the era, such as Noel Coward, Beatrice Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence. During 
the shooting of Camille, Miss Garbo not only learned Rex’s name, but - as a columnist reported - contin¬ 
ually asked him to play, between takes, one of her favorite songs, "Harlem on My Mind.” A letter in the 
Gallery Papers, written to Cecil Beaton, talks of this era: "Will this be the same Rex Evans whom my 
father brought into the World in Southport, Lancs, who played the piano at the old Cafe Anglais in Lei¬ 
cester Square, and at one time accompanied Gwen Farrar, who lived in Great Bookham, Surrey, and then 
went to Hollywood, where he appeared in small parts in several films? — I remember him as a Butler in 
one — and very good he was too.” 


In the middle ’thirties, when cabaret entertainment was no longer the thing, Rex was persuaded by 
George Cukor to come to Hollywood. It was then that he got his part as a friend who needs a job. After 
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that, he was always at work in movies until he retired. He opened an antique shop on La Cienega in 1970, 
long before that street was the requisite address for such shops, and he also acted as a decorator. In the 
late ’forties he was on Broadway, with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Carol Channing. (He sang the tango 
number in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: "It’s Delightful Down in Chile.”) After the run of Gentlemen, he 
came back to Los Angeles and opened an exclusive shirt shop on Sunset Boulevard. His partner, Jim 
Weatherford, designed the shirts, and the business attracted stellar clients. 

Rex and Jim collected paintings through the ’fifties until they had no more space to hang them, so 
they decided to open a gallery. It was not a casual venture. The career of the gallery spanned the most 
creative and vital era of La Cienega galleries. The gallery was a refuge, a relief from many of the gal¬ 
leries showing outright bad art and from those who sold good art, but with all the style of a supermarket. 
The two art critics of the Los Angeles Times continually referred to the gallery as an "oasis.” For Wil¬ 
liam Wilson, it was a physical refuge: "sometimes on days that were really too hot or too cold to be look¬ 
ing at art I’d go up through the little court off La Cienega into a kind of oasis of stucco and red tile. 

For Henry Seldis, the gallery was an oasis of taste. 

' Works were sold only if the gallery owners liked them. The gallery was begun, after all, with their 
own things, bought with no idea of resale. A letter from Rex shows how involved he was with the art he 
sold: " [Gordon Baldwin] has one called 'Elevator in the Brain Hotel’ which I am mad for-but it is sold. 
The taste of the gallery was perhaps too much ahead of its times — for great profit-making, that is. In his 
review of a 1962 show, Henry Seldis wrote, "Of special importance are the pre-Raphaelite drawings . . . 
which suggest that a more elaborate review of this long-ignored 19th [century] style might be revealing 
to a generation sufficiently removed in time to judge these works without sentimentality and without prej¬ 
udice.” This was long before the originals began to fetch their now-astronomical prices and before they 
became material for posters sold everywhere. Jim particularly liked European surrealism, so that the gal¬ 
lery often sold works of Magritte (this being before his great "discovery” after the 1966 retrospective at 
the Museum of Modern Art) and Delvaux and de Chirico. This taste for the best in drawings and the un¬ 
usual in concepts of painting guided the gallery’s choice of artists for one-man shows. 

The list of these artists is long and includes many of the finest draftsmen and painters in Southern 
California. Among those artists who reflected the gallery’s interest in surrealism was Sheila Ross, who 
exhibited fantasy assemblage/paintings. Hardy Hanson made witty, biting comments in several media. 
Barbara Poe, who had shown with surrealists in New York, was given her first Los Angeles showing at 
the Rex Evans. There were many examples of excellent draftsmanship shown at the gallery: from the 
introspective self-portraits of the Princess Marie-Anne Poniatowska to the elegant figure studies of Louis 
Fox. With the gallery’s interest in the portraits and watercolors of Sargent, it was inevitable it would 
want to show the work of Don Bachardy, who documents our contemporaries with the elan of Sargent, adding 
an insight and essence which Sargent lacked. 

Going to buy or just to look at the Rex Evans was a joy from the moment one walked through the 
courtyard and up the stairs flanked with pots of geraniums. The gallery space itself was unlike any other 
in Los Angeles. Arranged about the walls was a great collection of antique English and French and Italian 
chests. Instead of hanging nakedly in space, the paintings and drawings sold at the Rex Evans were ar¬ 
ranged above, and sometimes on, these, with always the most important or favorite work hanging over the 
fireplace. If one needed further convincing about the desirability of buying something, this was the per¬ 
fect way to view and decide. 

A lingering look in the gallery would be followed —for clients and friends —with a possible drink in 
the adjoining apartment, itself filled with antiques and art. This high-ceilinged, elegant room completed 
the salon atmosphere of the gallery. Here were hung the pictures not part of the current show, which the 
owners lived with until someone made up his mind to buy. Large black chairs flanked a (Jiippendale table 
which, although antique, Rex characterized as being "not as old as it should be.” 
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The chair where Rex sat was oversized, because of his bulk. He was a large man with a larger sense 
of life. In the movies and theater, Rex had been a character actor. The gallery was still another stage to 
which he brought the qualities of that character: wit, charm, and dignity. 

D. L. 

Exhibition on Armenia in the Research Library 

Armenia, Past and Present, an exhibition of books, illuminated manuscripts, artifacts, coins, and 
photographs depicting Armenian history and culture, will be on display in the lobby of the University Re¬ 
search Library and in the Department of Special Collections from April 20 through August 5. The exhibi¬ 
tion has been planned by Gia Aivazian, and will be mounted with the assistance of Betty Takemoto and 

Marian Engelke. A description of the exhibited materials will be published in a later issue of this news¬ 
letter. 


‘Cavalcade of American Popular Music’ from the Ring Collection 

The third annual "Cavalcade of American Popular Music,” a concert to be presented in Schoenberg 
Hall by the Department of Music on Friday and Saturday, April 19 and 20, at 8:30 p.m., features musical 
works of the 1920’s to the present, selected from the sheet music collection presented to the Music Li¬ 
brary by Meredith Willson. The Stanley Ring Collection, comprising the entire stock of Ring’s second¬ 
hand music shop in Hollywood, was acquired at auction by Mr. Willson and given to UCLA in 1965. 

The collection of more than 200,000 pieces of sheet music, as well as many opera scores and some 
25,000 phonograph records of popular songs, forms a rich archive of the music of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries. Professor David Morton, of the Department of Music, has given special attention to the 
organization and indexing of the popular song music. Selections of sheet music and other materials in the 
Ring Collection which represent the musical careers of Harry Warren and Frank Sinatra will be displayed 
until April 22 in the Music Library and in the lobby of Schoenberg Hall. 

Med ical Center Auxiliary Honors George Scheerer 

George Scheerer was presented with an enameled gold medallion by the UCLA Medical Center Auxili¬ 
ary at its eighteenth annual luncheon awards program, held at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel on March 22 to 
honor the volunteers of the UCLA Center for the Health Sciences. The award to Mr. Scheerer was made 
in recognition of the 3800 hours of volunteer service he has given to the Biomedical Library during the 
three years following his retirement from the University Library. Mr. Scheerer’s specialized knowledge 
of serials cataloging and of computer applications in technical processing has been utilized with great 
effectiveness in various projects under way at the Biomedical Library. 

1 he Auxiliary is an organization which supports the Medical Center in education, research, and service 
to the sick, and raises funds for otherwise unmet needs by its gift shop, thrift shop, membership fees, 
memorials, and the benefit programs. Through its financial support the Biomedical Library was able to 
initiate the new audio-visual and computer-assisted instruction programs which have been enthusiastically 
received by students in the health sciences. For several years the Auxiliary has also provided funds to 
keep the Library open for extended hours. 
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Ernst Toch Festival Is Announced for the Fall of 1974 

Preparations are being made by Marsha Berman and Lawrence Weschler, of the Music Library at UCLA, 
for a community music festival this Fall to honor the composer Ernst Toch on the tenth anniversary of his 
death The Toch Archive of the Music Library will coordinate performances by a number of local musical 
organizations in perhaps as many as twenty programs of chamber, symphonic, operatic and choral music. 
Special lectures, panel discussions, exhibits, and the publication of a commemorative booklet are a 

under consideration. 

The Toch Archive was founded at UCLA in 1966 with the deposit in the Music Library of Ernst Toch's 
manuscripts printed scores, disc and tape recordings, and commentaries on h.s work by critics. It a so 
contains die composer's published books and articles, and his unpublished essays, notes, speeches an 
correspondence. In 1971, several of Ernst Toch's essays were published by the Friends of the UC 
brary in a booklet entitled Placed as a Link in This Chain: A Medley of Observations, with an “ra¬ 
tion by Mantle Hood and a Foreword by Richard Hudson. (Copies are still available from the Gifts and 
Exchange Division, University Research Library, at $3.00 each, postpaid, tax included, by checks pay- 
able to THe Regents of the University of California.) 

Notes on Publications 

A Conversation on D. H. Lawrence, by Aldous Huxley, Frieda Lawrence Ravagli, Majl Ewing, Law¬ 
rence Clark Powell, and Dorothy Mitchell Conway, has just been published by the Friends of the UCLA 
Library The volume is edited by Haruhide Mori, Associate Professor of English at Kobe University, 
who has also provided the Preface; and Lawrence Clark Powell, UCLA University Librarian Emeritus and 
Professor Emeritus of Library Service, has written an Introduction, in addition to lending his edi on 
judgment and memory to the transcribing of the text. 

The panel discussion of Lawrence’s life and work was held at the UCLA Library on March 7, 1952, 
before an audience of Friends of the Library and other bookmen and scholars. It was recorded on tape 
and preserved in the Library's Department of Special Collections. The conversation on that tape has 
been transcribed, edited, and finally published in an attractive form. 

The book has been handsomely designed by Marian Engelke and printed in an edition of 1250 copies 
by Grant Dahlstrom: The Castle Press. The cloth binding is by Bela Blau. Several pictures of D. H., 
Lawrence and of the panel participants accompany the text, and an eight-page manuscript of Lawrence s 
"Foreword to Collected Poems,” dated 12 May 1928, is reproduced. Copies will be supplied to members 
of the Friends, and additional copies will be available for purchase from the Gifts and Exchange Division 
at $5.00 (checks to be made payable to The Regents of the University of California). 


Betsey S. Beamish is the compiler of Reference Materials for a Health-Science Core Library, second 
edition, revised, which has been published this year by the Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service, in the Biomedical Library. The 48-page guide to reference services and a variety of informa¬ 
tional and bibliographical sources is particularly intended for the staff members of small medical an 
hospital libraries. Copies may be purchased from the PSRMLS of the Biomedical Library at $2.00 eac 
tax included and postpaid (checks to be made payable to The Regents of the University of California 

Anna Blustein has written on "Atlases Cataloged at UCLA” for the March issue of the Informati 
Bulletin of the Western Association of Map Libraries. 

Charlotte Georgi’s "This Librarian’s Credo” and Lawrence Clark Powell’s "Great Land of Li ran ^ 
and "The Elements of a Good Librarian” have been reprinted in Of, By, and Lor Librarians, secon 
edited by John David Marshall (Shoe String Press, 1974). 
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Analytical Subject Index to Jose' Tonbio Medina’s ”Historia y bibliogr^afia de la imprenta en el an - 
tiguo mreinato del Rio de la Plata,” compiled, with an Introduction, by Eric MacDonald, has been pub¬ 
lished this month by the School of Library Service and the University Library. The 48-page work provides 
a detailed English-language subject index to Medina’s great bibliography, which itself has an index to 
personal names only. Copies of the subject index may be obtained from the School of Library Service at 
$2.50 each, plus 6 per cent sales tax for California purchasers (checks to be made payable to The Regents 
of the University of California). 

Captain James Cook & His Voyages of Discovery in the Pacific, by Norman J. W. Thrower, Professor 
of Geography at UCLA, was a booklet published in 1970 by the University Library and the Friends of the 
UCLA Library on the occasion of a Captain Cook exhibition, commemorating the bicentenary year of the 
European discovery of New South Wales, which was mounted to coincide with meetings here of the Society 
for the History of Discoveries. The booklet, designed by Marian Engelke and illustrated with seventeen 
pictures from materials in the Library’s collections, has since gone out of print. Continuing interest in 
the publication has led us to reprint it, and copies are again available from the Gifts and Exchange Divi¬ 
sion at $2.00 each (checks to be made payable to The Regents of the University of California). 

‘Hermeticism and Science’ — A Clark Library Seminar 

What influence, if any, hermeticism and magic had on the development of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century science was explored in a Clark Library invitational seminar on March 9 under the general title 
of "Hermeticism and Science.” Robert Westman, Assistant Professor of History at UCLA, discussed 
"Hermetic Themes in Late Renaissance Astronomy,” with particular consideration of the work of John 
Dee, Tycho Brahe, Johann Kepler, and Robert Fludd. J. E. McGuire, Professor of the History and Phil¬ 
osophy of Science at the University of Pittsburgh, concerned himself with "Neoplatonism and Active 
Principles: Newton and the Corpus Hermeticum . ” Both speakers presented lively papers which provoked 
equally lively response from members of the seminar. Lynn T. White, Jr., University Professor, and mem¬ 
ber of the UCLA History Department, introduced the speakers and moderated the discussions with wit and 
urbanity. 

Silverman Fund Is Endowed to Support Biomedical Library Acquisitions 

The Southern California Chapter of the Health Physics Society has established an endowment for the 
next five years from its Louis B. Silverman Fund for the purchase of books on health physics and radio¬ 
logical sciences by the Biomedical Library. The endowment symbolizes and commemorates Mr. Silver¬ 
man’s pioneering work in the field of health physics. 

Louis B. Silverman began his long and distinguished association with UCLA in 1948 as Chief of the 
Health Physics Section of the Atomic Energy Commission Project, where he was responsible with others 
for developing its radiation safety program. When plans were being made to establish the UCLA Labora¬ 
tory of Nuclear Medicine and Radiation Biology in Warren Hall, the offspring of the AEC Project, Mr. 
Silverman assisted in the design of radiation safety facilities in the new space and was involved in the 
installation of UCLA’s first cobalt therapy unit. He served as Associate Research Health Physicist with 
the Laboratory, from 1958 until his death in 1963, and as a health physics consultant to private firms con¬ 
cerned with radiation research and therapy. 

Mr. Silverman was active in a number of professional societies and was a charter member of the South¬ 
ern California Chapter of the Health Physics Society, which now memorializes his signal contribution and 
dedication to the field through the endowment. The Biomedical Library is honored to be the recipient of 
this endowment through which faculty, students, and staff, as well as other Library users, can directly 
benefit. 


L. D. 
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Librarian’s Notes: Good News 

David W. Heron, a UCLA alumnus (M.A. Political Science, 1951) and a former reference librarian here, 
has been appointed University Librarian at the Santa Cruz campus of the University, as of July 1. Mr. 
Heron v/ill be coming back to California from his position as Director of Libraries at the University of 
Kansas, where he had a distinguished predecessor - Robert Vosper. 

Since 1952, when he left UCLA to become the Librarian of the American Embassy in Tokyo, David 
Heron has had a variety of interesting assignments, including service in Stanford s Hoover Institution on 
War Revolution, and Peace and a stint as library advisor at the University of the Ryukyus, in Naha, 
Okinawa. Since 1970 he has been a member of the Executive Board of the American Library Association, 
and he also serves on the Editorial Board of College and Research Libraries, a publication of the Asso¬ 
ciation of College and Research Libraries. It is a pleasure to welcome the Heron family back to the Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

* * * * * * * 

I have been authorized to announce, and I do so with the deepest appreciation, that Rudolf and Henny 
Engelbarts have made a testamentary bequest to the UCLA Foundation in excess of $50,000, to be used 
for the purchase of materials for the University Research Library in the fields of African and Arabic stud¬ 
ies and for the acquisition of publications in criminology. Dr. Engelbarts was head of the Catalog Depart¬ 
ment of the Library until his retirement in 1967. I must add that this characteristically generous action 
truly reflects a longtime commitment to the Library by Rudolf and Henny Engelbarts. 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the Association for Research Libraries in Chicago, Laurence Livingston, 
Senior Information Specialist attached to the Council on Library Resources, described a major cooperative 
effort on the part of the Library of Congress, the Council on Library Resources, a group of university re¬ 
search libraries, and the Ohio College Center to undertake a composite effort to build an on-line, national 
serials data base. This will constitute a major effort to provide quick access to research library holdings 
and to reduce library processing costs. It is heartening to know that through its Library Automation Pro¬ 
gram the University of California is among the initial participants in this project, together with the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, the National Library of Canada, the State University of New York, the State Library 
of New York, Cornell, Yale, the National Library of Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, and the 
National Science Library of Canada. 

P. A. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. liditor: Richard Xumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Page Ackerman, Marsha Berman, 
William Conway, James Cox, Louise Darling, Martha Gnudi, Dan Luckenbill. 
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"Armenia: Past and Present,” the exhibition on display until August 5 in the lobby of the Research 
Library and in the Department of Special Collections, opened last month to coincide with the anniversary 

(April 24) of the Turkish massacres of the Ar¬ 
menians during World War I. It illustrates the 
rich contribution of Armenia to world culture, 
and it underscores the Library’s support of the 
Armenian Studies Program at UCLA. 


The Library’s Armenian collections have 
been strengthened by significant acquisitions, 
beginning in 1961 with the bequest of the K. M. 
Khantamour collection of Armenian history, lit¬ 
erature, and folklore. Additional gifts followed 
in 1966 and 1967, and collections of Armenian 
newspapers and periodicals on microfilm have 
been acquired. With the addition of the Min- 
asian collection, by purchase, in 1968, the 
UCLA Library became a leading center for 
Armenian materials in the United States. 


The exhibition, jointly sponsored by the 
Library and the UCLA Armenian Studies Club, 
is the result of dedicated efforts by Gia Ai- 
vazian, of the Technical Services Department, 
assisted by Marian Engelke, Norma Sutter, 

Betty Takemoto, James Cox, Brooke Whiting, 
Elaine Sturdivant, and Sheena Ricchio. A num¬ 
ber of items were graciously provided by Gia 
Aivazian, Professor Avedis K. Sanjian, Pro¬ 
fessor Richard Hovannisian, Hrant Agbabian, George Mandossian, and Osheen Keshishian. Special thanks 
are due to Mr. Y. T. Nercessian, of Pico Rivera, and the Armenian Numismatic and Artifact Society who 
lent Armenian coins, medals, and currency for display. 



The opening of the exhibition was celebrated at an informal reception held on April 19 in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. The Armenian Studies Club provided delicious Armenian refreshments. Page 
Ackerman welcomed the guests and spoke briefly on the development of the Library’s Armenian collections. 
Miss Aivazian described the present state of the collections, and introduced Richard Hovannisian, Pro¬ 
fessor of History, who brought fa'culty greetings. George Kooshian, President of the Armenian Studies 
Club, presented Miss Aivazian with a bouquet of roses in recognition of her continuing support of Armenian 
Studies. 


J.R.C. 
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The History and Culture of Armenia 

The ancient and rich heritage of Armenia occupies a unique place among the diverse cultures of the 
Near East. Because it has been closely associated with and has drawn inspiration from both the East 
and the West, Armenian civilization is not only a significant repository of various cultural traditions but 
also serves as an important link between the Oriental and the Occidental. Moreover, Armenia has made 
substantial contributions to world civilization in the realms of literature, religion, historiography, the 
arts, and architecture. 

The origins of Armenian culture date back to the pre-Christian era. Although very little has been 
preserved of the pagan oral literature, there is an extensive literary legacy since the fifth century A.D. 

The Christianization of Armenia (A.D. 301) and the adoption of a national alphabet (A.D. 406) stand out 
as the two most important factors which determined the essentially religious and national characteristics 
of Armenian literature and the arts. 

Armenian literature began with an era of intellectual activity which aimed at assimilating the rich¬ 
ness of the Christian literary tradition. The crowning achievement of the "Golden Age” in the fifth cen¬ 
tury was the translation of the Bible, often referred to as the "Queen of the Versions.” This literary 
masterpiece and the milieu in which it was accomplished also inspired the translations of numerous Greek 
and Syriac texts. The scope and speed with which this was achieved is perhaps unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of Christianity. This rich legacy includes the liturgical, apologetic, canonical, and doctrinal writ¬ 
ings of the early Church Fathers, as well as their epistles, discourses, commentaries on the Bible, and 
patristic literature in general. Through these translations, as well as those carried on in the Middle Ages 
and later, the Armenians kept abreast of and remained within the mainstream of Western Christian intel¬ 
lectual life, and they benefited from the literary achievements of the Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
churches. 

The intellectual and spiritual enrichment provided by the best traditions of Christian literature also 
inspired the Armenians to develop an original and uniquely national literature. The main branches of this 
vast literary output include: sacred and secular poetry; liturgical, hagiographic, martyrological, exegetical, 
and theological literature; and historiographic works. Indeed, the historical writings represent one of the 
richest of all branches of Armenian literature. While narrating the history of their own country, Armenian 
historians also give us a great deal of information, often otherwise unknown, on the affairs of the Oriental 
world. In addition to the historical works, the chronicles and inscriptions and the colophons of manuscripts 
provide most valuable contemporary historical information about developments in Armenia and in the neigh¬ 
boring countries. Moreover, ecclesiastical architecture and the art of illuminating manuscripts are en¬ 
deavors in which the Armenians excelled, and their significant contributions to these fields are well known. 

The development of Armenian culture was marked by periods of decline and revival. The relative 
decline that followed the Golden Age was succeeded by a renaissance that reached its peak in the tenth 
century, but the onslaught of Seljuk and Mongol invasions of Armenia brought about a new decline. Another 
remarkable cultural revival in the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia (1080-1375) produced histories and chroni¬ 
cles, creative literary works, and theological and other writings; numerous Greek, Syriac, and Latin and 
some Arabic texts were translated into Armenian. A virtual dark age of Armenian intellectual life per¬ 
sisted during the entire sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth century. The next revival was 
slow to begin, but once started it advanced at an accelerated pace and culminated in the "Cultural Ren¬ 
aissance” of the nineteenth century. 

The gradual secularization of Armenian literature and culture was brought about by closer contacts 
with Europe, by the phenomenal development of printing and journalism, and by the adoption of the spoken 
vernacular as a literary medium. This modern literature, which was less religious and more national and 
patriotic in content, flourished by leaps and bounds, and new literary genres made giant strides in the 
Caucasus and in the Armenian Diaspora. The attempted Turkish genocide of the Armenians during World 
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War I notwithstanding, the incorporation of Armenia into the Soviet Union (1920) has ushered in a new 
and unprecedented era of literary activity which is characterized by a virtually complete secularization 
of Armenian culture. 

Scholarly interest in the United States in Armenian studies is a relatively recent development, and 
UCLA has been in the forefront of this pioneering endeavor. Armenian studies are not confined to a single 
discipline; rather, they are organically related to many other fields of humanistic studies. The Graduate 
Program in Armenian Studies at UCLA, which is firmly anchored in two academic departments (History 
and Near Eastern Languages), is designed to meet three needs: to provide instruction that will illuminate 
the characteristics of the Armenian language, literature, history, and culture for their intrinsic value; to 
expand Armenology into a broad range of cultural studies so that the contributions of Armenia to world 
civilization are properly recognized by scholars in various disciplines; and to ensure that Armenian schol¬ 
arship will facilitate its wider recognition as a significant area of study, particularly for a fuller under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the cultures of the Near East. 

The instructional and research programs are supported by extensive collections of Armenian manu¬ 
scripts, printed books and periodicals, and archival materials—resources that have made UCLA the de¬ 
pository of the largest fund of such materials in the United States. The materials on display represent a 
sampling of the uniquely rich collection in the University Research Library, comprising some 10,000 vol¬ 
umes. They include illuminated medieval manuscripts, incunabula, rare books ( e.g ., a copy of the first 
printing of the Armenian Bible at Amsterdam in 1666), modern printed books, newspapers, and periodicals, 
maps and other graphic materials, coins, and paper money. The selections are designed to acquaint the 
viewer with the scope of the Armenian cultural tradition. 

Avedis K. Sanjian 
Professor and Chairman, 

Department of Near Eastern Languages 

Publications and Activities 

Kate Steinitz has contributed "Notes on Attribution, with Examples from the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana” to the Newsletter (volume IX, numbers 2 & 3) of the Graphic Arts Council of the 1 os Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 

Bill Bergeron’s comic strip, "Ensigns Miyazaki, Tanaka, and Kimura,” has been published in the 
Winter issue of Chicago Review, and his "Signifying” is in the Spring issue of North American Review. 

Robert Vosper’s Report of the University Librarian to the Chancellor for the Years 19~'l 72 & 19 2 * 

has been published by the Library. Copies will be distributed to Library staff members, campus adminis¬ 
trators, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and the regular mailing list for the annual report. A limited 
number of copies are available on request from the Gifts and Exchange Division. 

Fred Smith has been invited to join a select group of participants in the fourth annual summer Eco¬ 
nomics Institute for Law Professors, to be held at the University of Rochester from June 16 to July 12. 

The Institute is designed as an introduction to the analytic techniques and principles of economics for 
professors of law. 
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Awards Ceremony for the Student Book Collection Competitions 

Awards were presentee to winners of the 26th annual Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competitions on April 25 m the Department of Special Collections. For graduate students, the first prize 
was awarded to Gregory A. Prince for his fine collection on mneteenth-century Mormon history. The award 
for second place went to Michael Mendelson for his unusual collection on "Ango- and Afro-American Fid¬ 
dling,” and for third place to Roger A. Lighty for a beaucifui collection of books on illuminated manuscripts. 
An award of merit went to David A. Herrelko for his survey •.ollection on computer technology, and a spe¬ 
cial prize was presented to Stephen P. Aipert’s library on a iittie-known topic, "Tokens and Token Collect- 

i) 

mg. 

In the undergraduate -_ompetition, the first-place winner was Mark Albert Pierce for his scholarly col¬ 
lection on Theodore Roosevelt. The second-place award went to Peter L. Reich, who was a third-plac,e 
winner in the 197-s ; urnpetition, for an historical collection on the Spamsh-Araerican War. Third place was 
awarded to David Avaaon for his fascinating materials on conjuring and tne fine art of magic. A special 
prize went to Lee M. Kaplan for his coverage on "The Fantastic Cinema.” 

The judges were Ken Karmiole, of the Heritage Book Store, Ann Stanford, American poet and Professor 
of English ar California State University, Northndge, and Jules Zenrner, Assistant Dean of Student Af¬ 
fairs, UCLA Page Ackerman lauiK hed the awards ceremony with a tribute to the competition and its donors 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, the Friends of tne UCLA Library, the Graduate Student Association, and the Li¬ 
brary Staff Association Professor Stanford carefully explained the criteria for the judges' selections, with 
suggestions for future contestants, and then graciously read six or her poems. Dean Zentner presented 
the awards with Ins comments on each collection, footnoted spiritedly by Ken Karmiole, in a lively style 
that revealed tne enthusiastic interest of the judges. Mr. Prince's collection is now on exhibit in the Re¬ 
search Library, and rnc collections of Mr. Pierce and Mr. Reich are being shown in the College Library. 

P. M. 


News from the CIS 

Tht Center for Infer mat ion Services (Room u'4/8 on rhe second floor of the Research Library) an¬ 
nounces that, as of December, 1973, it has discontinued COMPENDE.X, rhe machine-readable version of 
Engine* nnk Inaex, as a data base available for searching, and that it has added the weekly magnetic 
tapes of rnt 'social Sciences Citation Index, effective January, 19M The SS( /, received in its printed 
version u; me Reference Department, completely indexes some 1,0U'J journals, and 2,200 others are in- 
dexeo selectively; ir supplements conventional subject indexes b\ answering the question: "Who has 
cited thic paper?” The set consists or a citation volume, arranged by cited authors together with abbre¬ 
viated reference■> ro the citing papers, and a source volume providing full bibliographical details for the 
citing papers. A citation index entry which lists many citing papers usually refers to a fairly significant 
item: u> me extent rhat me reason for an author’s reference to another article is clear, citation indexing 
can serve a& a form of suDject indexing. 

The retrospective search service of the LIS has entered a phase A experimental operation; service 
is now offered for rhe complete ERIC files (Research in Education extends back to November, 1966, and 
Current Inaex to journals n. Eaucuiiun to January, 1 9t>9) and for the latest complete year (1973) of most 
of the other CIS data bases. The CIS staff should be consulted for details on the availability of retro¬ 
spective hes. 

In January, the CIS instituted a s 3 /stein of charges for non-University of California users of its services, 
a practice made necessary by its change from an NSF-supporied research and development project to an 
operational servu. . The rates, which vary according to the data base and the type of search, can be ob- 
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tained from the CIS. Services will continue to be available free to University faculty, staff, and students, 
at least through June, 1974. 

P. W. 


Archives of Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, Booksellers, and the Primavera Press 



Jake Zeitlin, who has worn many hats as bookseller, writer, publisher, public speaker, and good friend 
of the Library, has given the Department of Special Collections a gift which it has been eagerly anticipat¬ 
ing: the archives of Zeitlin and Ver Brugge, 
Booksellers. In his awareness of the need 
to preserve for scholars and historians the 
story of our city’s past in all its various as¬ 
pects, Jake had indicated that — someday — 
he would deposit with us the long record of 
his business. It is a record which includes 
not only the world of bookselling, but also 
that of book publishing, for Jake was also 
the Primavera Press, and in that role was 
part of the creative cultural life of Los An¬ 
geles. The archive is rich in documentation 
of this role, from correspondence with writers 
and artists to a collection of the entire out¬ 
put of the Press. 


Now that "someday” has arrived, Jake 
has proved himself to be a donor who in 
theatrical parlance would be called an Angel. 

*For, with gratifying awareness that processing 
and making available for use such a large 
archive takes time and labor which add up 
to money, he has also provided money for 
just that purpose. A Library School student, 
Kathy Thompson, who has worked for Zeitlin 
and Ver Brugge, will work exclusively on 
this material, under the direction of Saundra 
Taylor, Historical Manuscripts Librarian, to 
make it available for use in a matter of months, 
instead of what might have taken years, with¬ 
out this generous funding. If we call him 
an Angel, may we hope that there will be a 
special place in Heaven for thoughtful donors 
like Jake Zeitlin? 


H. B. 
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The Library has received the following Parisian newspapers on microfilm: Le Figaro, for 1870 to 
1924, on 204 reels of film; L’Intransigeant, 1880-1923, on 122 reels; Le journal, 1895-1897, on 6 reels; 
Le Petit Parisien, October 1876 to June 1895 and January 1896 to 1914, on 106 reels; La Petite Repu - 
blique, July 1876 to September 1914, on 114 reels; and Le Temps, 1861-1925, on 170 reels. 


Other newspapers acquired on film are the California Calexico Chronicle, 1906-1973, on 52 reels; the 
Mexicali La Voz de la Frontera, September 20, 1964, to 1973, on 70 reels; the Hebrew-language ha-Melits, 
of Odessa, volumes 1-44, 1860-1904, on 18 reels; the Providence American Journal and General Advertiser, 
1779-1781, on one reel; the Vancouver Chinese Times (Ta Han Kung Pao), August 1914 to 1970, on 148 
reels; and the San Francisco Elevator, 1865-1898, on one reel ("A weekly journal of progress . . . advocat¬ 
ing the civil and political enfranchisement of the colored people not as a distinct race, but as American 
citizens”). 


S. M. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, founders and patrons of the Robert B. Campbell Student Book Col¬ 
lection Competitions, with 1974 first-place winners: Mark Albert Pierce, undergraduate 
(Theodore Roosevelt collection), and Gregory A. Prince, graduate student (Nineteenth- 
Century Mormon History). 



Midsummer Friends Meeting Will Honor the Campbells 

The Annual Midsummer Meeting of the Friends of the UCLA Library will be held this year on the eve¬ 
ning of Wednesday, July 31, at the Sunset Canyon Recreation Center. Robert and Blanche Campbell, 
founding donors of our annual Student Book Collecting Competitions, who have just retired from their fifty 
years of bookselling, will be honored at this meeting. The program is being planned by the Friends’ own 
impresario John Weaver. The traditional tour to the University’s Japanese Garden in Bel-Air will precede 
the cocktail hour in the Buenos Ayres Room and an informal supper on the upper terrace of the Recreation 
Center. Detailed information will be mailed to members early in July. All Library staff and their friends 
are of course cordially invited to attend; 
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Wayland D. Hand, Folklorist 

As words of tribute I can think of nothing more appropriate than the time-worn cliche’, a gentleman 
and a scholar. Although drained of much of its significance from too frequent use, the expression truly 
fits Wayland D. Hand, Professor of German and Folklore, who is retiring this month from active teaching 
and from the Directorship of the Center for the Comparative Study of Folklore and Mythology. As a folk¬ 
lorist, Wayland Hand has achieved world-wide recognition, and as a human being and gentleman, he has 
left a profound impression on those who have been fortunate to know him personally. 

Since 1937 when Wayland Hand came here as an Instructor of German, his name has been synonymous 
with folklore at UCLA. He is the founder of both the teaching arm (Folklore Group) and of the research 
unit (Folklore Center) of the folklore program in the University, and he established the Archive of Western 
Folklore, that research tool nonpareil which is housed in the Center. With a minuscule budget, hard work, 
devotion, and enviable bibliographical knowledge, he built the reference library of the Folklore Center 
into an apparatus without equal, and with characteristic generosity he contributed many volumes and runs 
of journals to it from his private collection. But UCLA can be especially grateful to him for his efforts 
in singlehandedly building up the folklore collection of the Research Library into a resource which has 
become the envy of folklorists around the world. 

Wayland Hand’s many achievements have been acknowledged by prestigious awards and honors: the 
internationally recognized Pitre Folklore Prize was awarded to him by the Italian government in 1965 for 
his Popular Beliefs and Superstitions from North Carolina, and in 1972 he was named Knight First-Class- 
of the Order of the Lion of Finland for his contributions to international scholarship, to mention but two. 
No award or honor, however, can give adequate recognition to what he has meant to UCLA in his long 
career. 

There is, fortunately, a cheerful side to this occasion for which his colleagues and friends will be 
especially grateful. For, in a strict sense, Wayland Hand is not retiring at all. His scholarly work will 
continue as before, and folklorists are eagerly awaiting such forthcoming works as American Folk Medi¬ 
cine and the Dictionary of American Popular Beliefs and Superstitions to which he has already devoted 
decades of meticulous work. I believe I can speak for his colleagues, students, and the staff of the Li¬ 
brary in thanking him for all he has done, and in wishing him many more years of health and productivity. 

Donald Ward 

Department of Germanic Languages 

Ada B. Nisbet, Dickensian 

When James Langstroth died in 1961, his library later in the year came up for disposition by its prin¬ 
cipal purveyor, Dawson’s Book Shop. Included in the estate (at Coldspring Ranch, Silver City, New Mex¬ 
ico) were the books of his brother, Charles. Librarians and collectors who remember the Dawson sale 
will know that the collection was heavy in Victorian literature, and particularly in Dickensiana, books, 
letters, pictures, and manuscripts — in fact, the best large lot of such material ever offered for sale locally, 
in my experience. Needless to say, Professor Ada Nisbet, UCLA’s eminent Dickensian, was called upon 
to inspect the first installment (owing to the size of the collection there were two installments). I was 
on hand myself, together with my old friend and colleague, Leo Linder. 

It was a lovely lot of books: the Langstroths had the highest standards regarding condition and were 
particularly insistent that everything have its slipcase, full or half morocco as a rule. This was some¬ 
times carried to absurdity. An ordinary Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, for instance, was not only "mint 
in dust jacket” but was also in a slipcase. However, that is erring in the right direction, and with the 
overall extremely reasonable pricing of Glen Dawson, it made for a combination impossible for a collec¬ 
tor to resist. Ada Nisbet’s list of desiderata grew very long indeed. 
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Clark Library Seminar on the English Novel 

The third Clark Library invitational seminar of the 1973/74 academic year had as its general subject 
"The English Novel.” George Guffey, Associate Professor of English at UCLA, read a paper on "Aphra 
Behn’s Oroonoko: Occasion and Accomplishment.” This novel, subtitled The Royal Slave, was published 
by Mrs. Behn in the summer of 1688. As the first Englishwoman to earn her living as a writer, she was 
known to her contemporaries as a dramatist and poet, and Oroonoko was her first and most successful 
work of fiction. Mr. Guffey traced the background of her book in seventeenth-century descriptions of Guinea 
and Surinam, the locales of the action, and presented the reasons for his conclusion that the work was 
intended as a propaganda piece in favor of King James II in the period of tension which preceded the King’s 
loss of his throne in the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89- 

The second speaker, Professor Andrew Wright, Chairman of the Department of Literature at the Uni¬ 
versity’s San Diego campus, discussed "Anthony Trollope as a Reader.” In a paper which detailed the 
types of books found in the popular nineteenth-century novelist’s library, Professor Wright illustrated from 
Trollope’s writings his critical judgment of English authors from Chaucer to his own time, in which Trol¬ 
lope revealed his preference for poetry and drama. 

Professor Maximillian E. Novak, member of the English Department and Clark Library Professor for 
1973/74, introduced the speakers and moderated the lively discussions which followed each paper. 

W. E.C. 

Acquisitions on Microfilm 

The Library has acquired, from the Records Center of the Institute of Contemporary Jewry, at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, a set of four reels of microfilm with a separate index, entitled Jewish 
Communities, which reproduces 6,000 pages of transcripts from the Center’s oral history collection on 
communities around the world. 

Other new accessions on microfilm are the Chicano Scrapbook, one reel of film, a collection of Cali¬ 
fornia newspaper clippings on Mexican-American activities in the Santa Clara Valley from 1968 to 1973; 
Ethnology of the Northern California Coast; Indian Tribes, 1903-1927, by Pliny E. Goddard, on three reels; 
the Philadelphia Photographer (Photographic Journal of America), volumes 1-17, 1864-1880, on four reels; 
and Annita Melville Ker’s Survey of Mexican Scientific Periodicals (1931), concerning some 200 titles, one 
reel. 

Papers on China, of the East Asian Research Center at Harvard University, volumes 1-24, 1947-1971, 
has been received on five reels of microfilm. Filmed copies of Florence Amanda Fensham’s The Old and 
the New in Micronesia (Chicago: Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior, 1907) and Hoang-Cao-Khai's 
En Annum, with text in Annamese and French (1910), have also been acquired. 


S. M. 


Librarian’s Notes % 

Everett T. Moore, Associate University Librarian for Public Services, has won the 1974 Robert B. 
Downs Award for his outstanding contributions to intellectual freedom in libraries. Only his friends and 
colleagues who have direct knowledge of his increasingly important contributions to the cause of intel¬ 
lectual freedom and civil liberties can know how richly he deserves such recognition. 


Gloria Werner has been named Associate Editor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association. 
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In 1972, Everett Moore and others filed suit against the Attorney General of California to test the 
constitutionality of the 1969 statute which holds responsible anyone who distributes, sells, or lends ma¬ 
terial deemed harmful to minors. The suit, which challenges the idea that librarians should be held re¬ 
sponsible for what patrons borrow, is still pending. Mr. Moore’s other contributions span a period of more 
than twenty years and include the editorship of the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, membership on 
the governing board of the ALA Freedom to Read Foundation since its establishment in 1969, membership 
on the Board of Directors of the American Civil Liberties Union of Southern California, and his book, 
Issues of Freedom in American Libraries, published by the American Library Association in 1964. 

The Downs Award, $500 and a citation, was established in 1968 to honor Robert B. Downs, Dean of 
Library Administration at the University of Illinois until his retirement in 1972, and a towering figure in 
the library world. The Award, announced by Herbert Goldhor, Director of the Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Service, will be formally presented to Mr. Moore when he visits the campus next fall. 

******* 

Alvis H. Price, Assistant Personnel Officer of the Library, has been awarded one of twelve fellow¬ 
ships in the Library Administrators Development Program, conducted by the School of Library Information 
Services of the University of Maryland at Port Deposit from July 28 to August 9- This program brings to¬ 
gether promising young librarians for an intensive seminar in all aspects of management. Mr. Price, in 
his present office since 1970, has developed our Affirmative Action Program for staff personnel and is 
working with members of the UCLA Librarians Association on a formal program of staff development. 

******* 

Last January the Library celebrated with appropriate ceremonies the acquisition of the Albert C. Boni 
Collection in the History of Photography. In connection with that gift, and with the cooperation of Gerald 
Nordland, Director of the UCLA Gallery, we applied for a $10,000 grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts to launch a program for restoration and preservation of the rare items in that collection. Last 
month the award of $10,000 to UCLA for this purpose was announced by the Endowment. 

P. A. 


¥ 
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A Party for Ada Nisbet 


It could have been a mournful occasion 
when the friends of Professor Ada B. Nisbet 
met in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions on Friday evening, June 14, to honor 
her on her retirement from the Department 
of English. But Ada, in her cheery and 
breezy manner, reassured us that retire¬ 
ment would not mean banishment, and that 
she would still be in residence at UCLA 
to continue research on her many projects. 
And so that Friday evening was an excep¬ 
tionally happy event. Special Collections 
has on display in her honor an exhibition— 
which will continue through July and Au¬ 
gust—of rare and unusual books, broadsides, 
manuscripts, and original drawings by and 
relating to Charles Dickens. (The photo¬ 
graph reproduced here shows Ada Nisbet 
examining an extra-illustrated set of 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. ) 


As a keepsake the Library gave to the 
assembled guests a broadside reproducing 
several references to Warren’s Blacking in 
the life and writings of Dickens, as well as 
examples of the firm’s puffs with Cruikshank 
woodblocks, from materials supplied by 
Richard A. Vogler, a former student of Ada’s 
and now a professor at California State Uni¬ 
versity at Northridge. Marian Engelke de¬ 
signed the attractive broadside. Expressing the affection of the Library staff for Ada, Robert Vosper 
and Page Ackerman spoke with pleasure of Ada’s enormous and happy influence in building the Library’s 
remarkable nineteenth-century literary collections, to which Ada Nisbet responded with expressions of 
her warm feelings for the Library. 


B.W. 
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Publication of the Clark Library Card Catalog 


The Dictionary Catalog of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. University of Cal,forma, 
Los Angeles has been published in fifteen volumes by G.K. Hall & Co., of Boston. This compilation 
of the approximately 245,000 author, title, added entry, and subject cards describing printed books in 
the Clark Library was announced in the autumn of 1972, but photographing was not begun until January 
of this year. The set is priced at S1240.00 in the United States and $1364.00 elsewhere. 


In lieu of royalties, Clark Library Director Robert Vospet arranged to have twelve sets allotted to 
the University, and of these one has been sent to each of the main libraries of the University at Berke¬ 
ley, Davis, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, Riverside, Irvine, and San Diego. At UCLA, sets have been e , 
posited in the Reference Department, the Department of Special Collections, and the Biomedical Library s 

History & Special Collections Department. 


Gift of Paintings of Relocation Camps 

The Asian American Studies Center held a reception in its Campbell Hall lounge on June 21 to 
honor Mr. Kango Takamura, who has generously donated to the University Library seventy-five water- 
color paintings which he produced during World War II in the Santa Fe Internment Camp and the Manza- 
nar Relocation Center. Among the guests for the occasion were the Honorable Natsumi Sawada, Japan¬ 
ese Vice-Counsul; Mike Masaoka, Washington delegate of the Japanese American Citizens League; S lg 
Wakamatsu, Japanese American Research Project Committee Chairman; State Assemblyman Paul Bannai; 
Togo Tanaka, former Editor of the Rafu Shimpo ; Jun Maruya, Editor of the Kasha Maimchi; Assistant 
Chancellor Elwin Svenson; Professor Robert Wilson, Director of the JARP; Professors Harry Kitano, 
Charles Nakamura, and Ben Befu, Faculty Advisory Committee members of the Center; and several mem¬ 
bers of the Library staff. Everett Moore, Associate University Librarian, accepted the paintings in be¬ 
half of the UCLA Library. The Center’s first film production, "Issei: The First Fifty Years,” a twenty- 
minute documentary on Japanese immigration to the United States, was previewed at the reception. 

Kango Takamura was born in 1895 in the town of Otsu in Kumamoto Prefecture, Japan. He came 
to Hawaii to learn photographic techniques in 1911. When World War I broke out he went back to Japan, 
returning to America in 1921. This time, his ambition was to become a motion picture photographer in 
Hollywood. He abandoned this dream, however, soon after he found that a 60-pound camera was too 
heavy for a short, small-built Japanese photographer to carry around on location. Later he became head 
retoucher for RKO Studios in Hollywood, a position he held until his retirement in 1957. 


When World War II began, he was sent to the Santa Fe Internment Camp, considered a dangerous 
enemy alien because he had been practicing Japanese archery in the Butoku-Kai, the "Military Arts 
Virtue Society.” He later joined his family at the Manzanar Relocation Center, where he remained un¬ 
til the end of the war. Mr. Takamura, also known as Soseki Takamura in Japanese art circles, spent 
his camp days in painting, not only to pass the time but to remember this unique and traumatic experi¬ 
ence. 

The existence of these rare paintings was first made public when the Bank of Tokyo and the Sumi¬ 
tomo Bank of California displayed Takamura’s works last autumn. I he Asian American Studies Center 
had offered several courses at UCLA on the wartime relocation period, and they asked Mr. Takamura to 
donate his works to the University Library. The paintings will be housed in the Department of Special 
Collections as part of the Japanese American Research Project Collection. With the addition of these 
invaluable paintings, the Library greatly strengthens its collection of visual materials on the war-time 
relocation of Japanese Americans. 


C.-H. L. 
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New Library Publications 


To be published this month is the UCLA Biomedical Library Subject Heading Authority List, a 
computer pro uced text on 399 pages, providing an alphabetic list, with many cross-references, of the 
Library’s authority file for subject headings in the health and life sciences. The List includes head¬ 
ings from the National Library of Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, the Library of Congress 
an the Biomedical Library at UCLA. A limited number of copies are available for purchase at $12.50 

each. Requests should be sent to the Biomedical Library; checks are to be made payable to the Re¬ 
gents of the University of California. 

English Portraits of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, including papers read at a Clark 
Library Seminar in 1973, has been published by the Clark Library. The papers are "Pin-ups or Virtues? 

e Concept of the 'Beauties’ in Late Stuart Portraiture,” by J. Douglas Stewart, Associate Professor 
of Art History at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, and "Portraits of the Author: Lifetime Like¬ 
nesses of Samuel Johnson,” by Herman W. Liebert, Librarian Emeritus of the Beinecke Library at Yale. 
Robert R. Wark, Curator of Art at the Huntington Art Gallery, has provided the Foreword. Copies are 
available upon request from the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 2520 Cimarron Street, Los 
Angeles, California 90018. 


The Biomedical Library has prepared leaflets describing its MEDLINE bibliographical search 
service, and the associated MEDFILE, COMPFILE, and SDILINE services. Copies may be obtained 
at the Reference Desk of the Biomedical Library. 

Medical Librarianship Award Is Presented to Louise Darling 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that the Marcia C. Noyes Award of the Medical Library As¬ 
sociation was presented last month to Louise Darling, Biomedical Librarian, at its annual convention 
in San Antonio. The award was given for outstanding achievement in the field of medical librarianship 
and is the highest honor that the Association can bestow. 

Louise’s achievements were so well summarized in the words of Gerald Oppenheimer, Chairman of 
the Honors and Awards Committee, that I would like to share them with you, in part: 

Today we are about to honor the seventeenth recipient of this award, a librarian whose influence 
on medical librarianship has been and continues to be all-pervasive. Hardly any area of our pro¬ 
fession has failed to come under her benign influence, but perhaps her most remarkable feat is her 
success in having guided and inspired so many of us by her example, her kindness, and her interests. 

Twenty-seven years ago she opened the doors to a new health sciences library which under her 
guidance has become one of the shining examples throughout the world. She duplicated this achieve¬ 
ment when she became director of one of the Regional Medical Libraries. For fifteen years or so she 
has been a lecturer to a department of medical history, as well as to a school of library service, and 
director of a training program in medical librarianship, and for ten years co-director of a brain infor¬ 
mation service. Her time in between such assignments has been filled as principal investigator of 
NIH grants, as consultant to Universities, the Public Health Service, and hospitals, as lecturer, and 
as author of numerous articles. And in 1963/64 she was a most effective President of MLA. 

Whether as a scholar or critic, as administrator or teacher, as innovator or preserver, we look at her 
contributions with equal admiration and watch her being forever young and full of zest, always in 
the lead and inspiring others to follow. 


P.A. 
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Retirement of Jean Moore and Miriam Lichtheim 

It really started in the autumn of 1949 when a distinguished young reference librarian named Jean 
Macalister came to UCLA from Columbia University as an exchange for our own distinguished reference 
librarian, Ardis Lodge, who took her place at Columbia. At the end of the year each returned to home 
base, having enjoyed the experience and learned a good deal about other libraries and librarians. Al¬ 
though Miss Macalister made an excellent impression on her library colleagues at UCLA, apparently 
none of them expected to see her again except at professional meetings. However, in the summer of 
1951 it became known that Everett T. Moore, then head of the UCLA Reference Department, had made 
a special trip to New York City to marry Miss Macalister and to bring her back to California to enter upon 

a domestic career. 

In 1956 domesticity, and a bit of non-library employment, finally palled, and Jean Moore responded 
to an invitation to develop the Collections and Services Department in the newly established Art Library 
at UCLA. During the past seventeen years, as the Art Department itself has grown in size and distinc¬ 
tion, the Art Library has kept pace, growing from 6,500 volumes in 1956 to more than 43,000 volumes at 
the end of 1973. The University has been extremely lucky to have a librarian with the energy, wisdom, 
and bibliographical and professional background to match the leaders in the faculty and in the community 
who had contributed to the development of a truly distinguished Art Library. Confidence in the Art Li¬ 
brarian, as well as in the Art Library, played a major role in Dr. Elmer Belt’s decision to house the 
Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana within the Art Library, thus at one stroke making it a major research re¬ 
source. 

The collections, the services, and the staff of the Art Library reflect Jean Moore’s long and rich 
experience as a reference librarian and an art librarian, her broad view of the relationship between the 
Library and the academic program, her unswerving emphasis on service to students and faculty, and her 
magnificent information system. Not only the Art Library but the entire University Library system has 
benefited from Jean Moore’s uncanny ability to know what is going on in the Art Department, the com¬ 
munity art scene, the UCLA Library, the campus, and indeed the world at large. Once a reference li¬ 
brarian, always a reference librarian. Information is grist to her mill. She has turned it into wisdom and 
has used it over these seventeen years not only to build a fine Art Library but to inform, counsel, and 
encourage her colleagues and her clientele. We are lucky that the Moores will continue to live right here 
in Westwood. 


******** 


The decision to move into a full-scale program in Near Eastern Studies at UCLA in the mid-fifties 
presented the University Library with a major collection-building problem. We had to start, in effect, 
almost from scratch and to move very fast. No one on the Library staff was equipped either linguistical¬ 
ly or academically in the relevant fields. Consequently, our first move was to find a person who could 
lead the Library’s collection development effort not only in working closely with Professor Von Grunebaum 
to set up priorities for acquisitions, but also in doing the actual cataloging of materials in Near Eastern 
languages. We found Dr. Miriam Lichtheim in the Catalog Department at Yale University as a result of 
another exchange relationship, this time between the head of UCLA’s Catalog Department and the head 
of Yale’s Catalog Department. Andrew Horn interviewed Dr. Lichtheim for us early in 1956 and reported 
in a letter to Lawrence Clark Powell: "For my money this Miriam Lichtheim is your girl . . . she doesn’t 
claim to be an Arabist, but admits she knows Arabic, Hebrew, Coptic, Syriac, and God knows what all. 

She is really an Egyptologist, she says.” 

In the fall of 1956 Miriam Lichtheim joined the staff as the Near Eastern Bibliographer, the second 
bibliographer to be appointed (her colleague was Dimitry Krassovsky, our long-time Slavic Bibliographer). 
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From the moment she arrived, Miss Lichtheim went to work with characteristic energy, assurance, single- 
mindedness, and success. Her Ph.D. in Oriental Studies from the University of Chicago, combined with 
a degree in Librarianship from the University of Illinois, and supplemented by experience as a cataloger 
in the Yale Library, gave her an ideal background for her assignment. Among our faculty in Near Eastern 
studies she found enthusiasm, encouragement, and support. That combination, joined later by Shimeon 
Brisman in Jewish studies, by other interested faculty members, and by additional catalogers in the 
Library, succeeded in building a solid base in the broad field of Near Eastern studies, as well as notable 
collections in Jewish studies, Armenian studies, and Arabic, Persian, and Turkish literature. 

When Miriam Lichtheim came to UCLA, she thought of herself as an Egyptologist, and she continued 
to teach courses in the history department and to publish in her field. The day before she left for her 
new home in Walnut Creek, she left a note to say that the second volume of her anthology of Ancient 
Egyptian Litcrature had been delivered to the University of California Press. Miriam’s friends will re¬ 
member that when she was not writing or cataloging or buying books she was growing roses—and her roses 
were beautiful, well-organized, and well-documented. In Walnut Creek, I understand, she is moving on to 
chrysanthemums. Whatever flowers she turns to will, like libraries, respond to the Lichtheim touch. 

P.A. 

Photomicrographs on Display at the Biomedical Library 

Common substances have an unusual visual impact, as seen through the camera of Merle Haber, M.D., 
Chief of Pathology at the University of Nevada School of Medicine. The specimens were photographed in 
color by a special camera built into Dr. Haber’s microscope, and the resulting prints have been enlarged 
many times. Dr. Haber has artistically manipulated the lighting and color of specimens to produce ab¬ 
stract depictions of common chemicals and pathological specimens from his laboratory, including salt 
crystals, ink from a felt-tip pen, liquid crystals, and sections of human tumors, cysts, bone, and cartilage. 

Dr. Haber became well known to the biomedical community, and to the UCLA Biomedical Library staff 
in particular, when he served on the Advisory Committee of the Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Li¬ 
brary Service as a representative from Hawaii. Dr. Haber’s photographs previously have been exhibited 
in art galleries in Hawaii, where he was associated with the University of Hawaii School of Medicine and 
the St. Francis Hospital in Honolulu. His photomicrographs will continue to be on display through the 
summer. 


100,000th Vol ume Is Added to the Management Library 

The Management Library, which opened at UCLA in 1961, recently acquired its one hundred thou¬ 
sandth volume. This "volume” consists of an estimated 1500 reels of microfilm, which reproduce some 
30,000 publications dating from the fifteenth century to the year 1800, in the collections of the Gold¬ 
smiths’ Library of the University of London and the Kress Library of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. These two great collections of rare books, pamphlets, broadsides, and other 
materials provide a wealth of resources for research in many business and economic topics, such as early 
business and technical education, the South Sea Bubble, economics of eighteenth-century Scandinavia, 
the textile industry, commerce in Italy, coinage and numismatics, piracy and smuggling, and mercantilism. 

No library today could hope to acquire a comparable collection in the rare book market. Thanks to 
the generous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Ducommun, this microform publication has been purchased 
for the Robert E. Gross Collection of Rare Books in Business and Economics. A leaflet describing the 
gift is available upon request at the Management Library. 
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1974 Antiquarian Book Fair 

The ninth California Antiquarian Book Fair will be held this year on October 3'5 at the Ambassador 
Hotel, under the sponsorship of the Southern California chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of America. Nearly seventy dealers will display and offer for sale selections of their rare books 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Thursday and Friday, October 3 and 4, and from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday, 
October 5. The admission charge of $1.50 is good for all three days. 


Staff Notes 

Barbara Brown, the head of reference and public services at the Washington and Lee University 
Library, has been appointed by the Council on Library Resources to serve as an Academic Library Man¬ 
agement Intern in the UCLA Library. Miss Brown is a graduate of Iowa State University, and earned 
her M.S. degree in Library Science at Columbia University. She has held several library positions at 
Cornell University. During her internship at UCLA, from September 1974 to June 1975, she will work 
with Miss Ackerman and others in the Library Administration on a wide variety of management concerns. 

Gloria Werner has been named Associate Editor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association. 

Charlotte Georgi has been elected to a two-year term as Director of the Business and Finance Divi¬ 
sion of the Special Libraries Association, and has been appointed Chairman of an Ad Hoc Committee on 
Library Statistics of the College and University Business Librarians. / 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Page Ackerman, William E. Conway, 
Charlotte Georgi, Julie Kwan, Che-Hwei Lin, Brooke Whiting. 
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Da vid Kindersley’s Bookplate for the Alice Espey Memorial Fund 

Thousands of students and faculty have seen David Kindersley’s black slate and marble carvings 
in the College, Clark, and Research Libraries (not to mention his alphabet plaque in the Student Book¬ 
store), but fewer have seen his distinguished bookplates, which have been designed for use in special 
libraries at UCLA. The first was made in 1963 for the Eric Gill Collection at the Clark Library, and the 
second was commissioned in 1966 by Dean Andrew Horn and the students of the Graduate School of Li¬ 
brary Service. His latest bookplate design, to be used in books purchased by the Alice Espey Memorial 
Fund for the College Library, has just arrived, and it will have a far wider circulation than the others. 


Mrs. Espey was, until December 1972, the head of the Addeds Section of the Technical Services De¬ 
partment in the University Research Library. Much of her work dealt with books cataloged for the Col¬ 
lege Library, and she was deeply interested in undergraduate library services, so that it was most appro¬ 
priate that the Fund in her memory was established for College Library acquisitions. Contributions to 
the Alice Espey Memorial Fund may be made through the Friends of the UCLA Library, and should be 
sent to Marian Ellithorpe, Technical Services Department, University Research Library. 



Reminder: Antiquarian Book Fair 

The California Antiquarian Book Fair, at the Ambassador Hotel, will be open on Thursday and Fri¬ 
day, October 3 and 4, from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Saturday, October 5, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. The ad¬ 
mission charge of $1.50 is good for all three days. 
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Ernst Toch Festival Events Are Announced 

The Ernst Toch Archive of the Music Library has arranged a series of sixteen concerts, from Novem¬ 
ber 1974 to May 1975, to commemorate the tenth year since the death of the noted Los Angeles composer. 
The Festival will include selections from the entire range of Toch’s musical legacy: orchestral, operatic, 
choral, chamber, and solo works, and emphasis is placed on the years of his residency in Los Angeles. 
Each participating musical organization has programmed Toch works independently in its regular concert 
or recital series for the season. 

All-Toch evenings have been planned for UCLA, on November 22, for California State University, 
Northridge, on November 23, for USC, on December 15, and for Immaculate Heart College, on March 12. 
Works to be performed in the Festival include the First Piano Concerto (UCLA, November 18), the Pulitzer 
Prize winning Third Symphony (CSU Northridge, May 13), and the “ Big Ben” Variations (Los Angeles Phil¬ 
harmonic, conducted by Zubin Mehta, May 1 and 2). 

The Festival also will present an exhibition of Toch manuscripts, correspondence, and memorabilia, 
from October 11 to January 6, in the University Research Library and the Music Library. A schedule of 
the sixteen concerts has been published and is available on request from the Music Library. 

. . , 1 ■ ." • .1 

Current Exhibitions in Campus Libraries 

University Research Library: Fifty landmarks in the history of the English language are on display, 
in original printed versions or in photographic reproductions, in the lobby of the Research Library through 
October 7 in an exhibition entitled "The English Dictionary before Webster.” The exhibition was origi¬ 
nally arranged for display in 1969 by Robert L. Collison, former head of the Reference Department and 
Professor of Library Service. It is being shown again in response to many requests to repeat the display 
on the development of lexicography from the twelfth through the eighteenth centuries. 

Department of Special Collections: J. Stuart Blackton, a pioneer of the Vitagraph Company, is the subject 
of an exhibition, being shown through October 28, of books, papers, photographs, and paintings on the 
history of motion pictures, lent for the occasion by Mr. Ronald Woodlin, of Los Angeles. The display was 
mounted by Audree Malkin, Theater Arts Librarian, and other staff members of the Department of Special 
Collections. 

Music Library: An exhibition, honoring the 100th anniversaries of the births of Arnold Schoenberg and 
Charles Ives, is on display in the Music Library through September 30. Facsimile manuscripts of scores, 
photographs, printed and holograph scores, documents, letters, and books relating to the composers are 
shown. Materials were selected from Library collections, and some items were lent by music publishers 
and recording companies. 


Publications 

Louise Darling’s article on "Changes in Information Delivery since I960 in Health Science Libraries” 
has been published in the July issue of Library Trends „ 

Roberta Nixon has written a description of the "UCLA Library Task Force” for the summer issue of 
Library Resources & Technical Services „ 

An attractive leaflet, designed and printed by Grant Dahlstrom at the Castle Press, has been issued 
by the Friends of the UCLA Library to invite interested persons into its membership. Copies are available 
from the Administrative Office in the University Research Library. 
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UCLA Library Publications in Print 

The following Library publications may be obtained, unless otherwise noted, from the Gifts and Ex¬ 
change Division, University of California Library, Los Angeles, California 90024. Requests should be 
accompanied by payment for the amount due, plus sales tax for California purchasers. Checks should be 
made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Beamish, Betsey S. Reference Materials for a Health-Science Core Library * Second edition, revised. 

1974. 48 pp. $2.00. (Order from Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, Biomedical 
Library, UCLA.) 

Biomedical Library, UCLA. Subject Heading Authority List * Compiled by Susan L. Gullion and Mary R. 
Schroeder. 1974. 399 pp. $12.50. (Order from Biomedical Library, UCLA.) 

Brault, Nancy. The Great Debate on Panizzi’s Rules in 1847-1849: The Issues Discussed * 1972. 89 pp. 
$3-00. (Order from School of Library and Information Science, UCLA.) 

Bruman, Henry J. Alexander von Humboldt & the Exploration of the American West* 1971. 10 pp. 5 illus. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

Bunting, Alison. Interlibrary Loan Manual for Users of the Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service* 1973. 34 pp. $2.00. (Order from Pacif ic Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, Bio¬ 
medical Library, UCLA.) 

Colaianni, Lois Ann, and Phyllis S. Mirsky. Manual for Librarians in Small Hospitals* Second edition, 
1972. 60 pp. $2.00. (Order from Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, Biomedical 
Library, UCL A.) 

Collison, Robert. The Annals of Abstracting, 1665-1970* 1971. 54 pp. $2.00. (Order from School of Li¬ 
brary and Information Science, UCLA.) 

Designer Bookbinders. Modern British Bookbindings: An Exhibition* 1971. 63 pp- 31 illus. $2.75* 

Dudley, Miriam. Workbook in Library Skills: A Self-Directed Course in the Use of UCLA’s College Li¬ 
brary* 1973. 59 pp- $2.00. 

Finger, Frances L. Catalogue of the Incunabula in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciancu 1971. 80 pp. 
Frontis. Limited edition for the Friends of the UCLA Library. $ 1 5.00. 

Gullans, Charles. A Bibliography of the Published Works of /„ V* Cunningham* 1973. 44 pp. $3-00. 

Hartzell, James, and Richard Zumwinkle. Kenneth Rexroth: A Checklist of His Published Writings* 1967. 
67 pp. 10 illus. $2.00. 

Lodge, Ardis. A Guide to Research Materials for Graduate Students* 1964. 29 pp- $1.00. 

MacCann, Donnarae. The Child, the Artist & the Book* 1963. 18 pp. 10 illus. $1.00. 

MacDonald, Eric. Analytical Subject Index to Jose Toribio Medina’s “Historia y bibliografia de la imprenta 
en el antiguo vireinato del Rio de la Plata*” 1974. 48 pp. $2.50. (Order from School of Library and 
Information Science, UCLA.) 
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Mink, James V. The Papers of General William Starke Rosecrans and the Rosecrans Family: A Guide to Col¬ 
lection 663 o (UCLA Library Occasional Paper no. 12.) 1961. 39 pp- 6 illus. $1.00. 

Montagu, Ashley, and John C. Lilly. The Dolphin in History: Papers Delivered at a Symposium at the 
Clark Library . 1963. 55 pp. 9 illus. $2.00. 

Morgan, Paul. The Bodleian Library and Its Friends: Catalogue of an Exhibition held 1969-1970° 1969- 
88 pp. 27 illus. $2.50. 

Mori, Haruhide, ed. A Conversation on D. H. Lawrence, by Aldous Huxley, Frieda Lawrence Ravagli, 

Majl Ewing, Lawrence Clark Powell, Dorothy Mitchell Conway° Foreword by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
1974. 46 pp. 7 illus. Facs. of MS on 8 pp. $5.00. 

O’Malley, C. D., and Martha Teach Gnudi. The John A. Benjamin Collection of Medical History: Catalogue 
& First Supplement° Second printing, 1968. 56, 9 pp. $1.00. 

Pedretti, Carlo. Leonardo da Vinci: Studies for a Nativity and the “Mona Lisa Cartoon” with Drawings 
after Leonardo from the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana° (Center for Medieval and Renaissance Stud¬ 
ies, publication number 6.) 1973. 50 pp. 17 illus. $10.00. 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, ed. Libraries in the Southwest: Their Growth — Strength — /V eeds° (UCLA Li¬ 
brary Occasional Paper no. 3.) Second printing, 1961. 45 pp- $1.00. 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, comp. The Southwest of the Bookman: Essays from Various Sources° (UCLA 
Library Occasional Paper no. 11.) 1959. 60 pp. $1.00. 

Revitt, Paul J. The George Pullen Jackson Collection of Southern Hymnody: A Bibliographya (UCLA 
Library Occasional Paper no. 13.) 1964. 26 pp. $1.00. 

Serials Currently Received at UCLA, May 1, 1973. 1973- 2 volumes. 710 pp. $15.00. 

Serials Holdings List, UCLA Biomedical Library° March, 1973- 315 pp- $4.50. (Order from the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, Biomedical Library, UCLA.) 

Smith, David R. Jack Benny Checklist: Radio, Television, Motion Pictures, Books and Articles° 1970. 

33 pp. $1.00. 

i- . 

Smith, David R. The Monitor & the Merrimac: A Bibliography° (UCLA Library Occasional Paper no. 15.) 
1968. 35 pp. 12 illus. $1.00. 

Thrower, Norman J. W. Captain James Cook & His Voyages of Discovery in the Pacific° Second printing, 
1974. 12 pp. 17 illus. $2.00. 

Toch, Ernst. Placed as a Link in This Chain: A Medley of Observations° 1971. 27 pp. 2 port. $3.00. 

Watson, George. CBEL: The Making of the Cambridge Bibliography° 1965- 13 pp- $1-00. 
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Denton Welch in Profile 

Denton Welch enjoyed great success with his first pub¬ 
lished book, Maiden Voyage, in 1943- In manuscript, this 
book attracted the interest of Osbert Sitwell, and Edith Sit¬ 
well wrote an introduction, terming him "that very rare being, 
a born writer.” The book was sold out before publication. 
Another novel and a collection of short stories were published 
before his death in 1948, at the age of thirty-three. His jour¬ 
nals and another novel — perhaps his two best works —were 
published posthumously, in 1950 and 1952. Jocelyn Brooke 
edited a selection of Denton Welch’s works in 1963 and noted 
that only one of his books was then in print. Most readers 
would know him today, if at all, for his story, "When I Was 
Thirteen,” which has appeared in several anthologies. 

The collection of Denton Welch’s work given to UCLA 
by Albert Sperisen affords the opportunity of seeing all the 
books (some not heretofore in the Library), together with 
several pieces published only in periodicals. Mr. Sperisen 
has also given a small collection of clippings of reviews from 
British journals, ephemera relating to Denton Welch, and some 
photographs, including the one reproduced here. Because of 
the nature of the collection, the Library can offer readers familiar with Denton Welch’s work the opportun¬ 
ity to see rarer items and to study them as they were originally published. 

Poems by Denton Welch appeared frequently in the magazines of his day, but these are his weakest 
work, later characterized by him as "semi-demi Housman.” His short stories appeared also in magazines, 
his first published by John Lehmann around the time Maiden Voyage came out. Other stories were col¬ 
lected in Brave and CrueL After his first published piece, "A Visit to Walter Sickert,” Denton Welch be¬ 
gan his journal. 

The journals themselves are unique and perhaps the best things he wrote. A visit to Osbert and Edith 
Sitwell resulted in a long journal entry, which is as interesting as the published article on the visit to 
Sickert. The entry closes: 

Remember the atmosphere in that drawing-room again: dark, aqueous, cold, with figures passing, re¬ 
passing; the glistening door opening and shutting; Edith’s hand turning, her white hand lying on her 
breast so that the huge ring sparkled like ice on fire in the gloom. 

The journals record simple pleasures: "we had . . . chocolate peppermint creams and coffee dripped from 
the percolator into the old Nankin teapot.” They describe the countryside of Kent, where Denton Welch 
lived: "we quickly dressed and got on our bicycles and pedalled through the windy day to Penshurst. 
Leaves were falling, red apples on the trees, the ponds looking black. The wind made it easy, blowing 
us there. As we swept down the hill, the village, grouping itself on the rising ground, looked old, arranged, 
somehow at its best.” And the journals related, beautifully and movingly, a developing relationship, its 
beginnings in romance and doubt, its daily ups and downs. It is told with intensity and candor, never with 
an aspect of the banal: 

My live is a great unfoldment with many marvellous things about it. I would not have thought that I 
would be damaged and ill so soon (twenty) or that so comparatively late (twenty-eight and a half) I 
should find someone with whom I could live in almost complete peace. All of life before that had 
seemed quite necessarily a solitary affair —and so it still is, but with an utterly different quality of 
solitude. 
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With his increasing suffering, his journal entries become more penetrating, bleak. His last work, an 
autobiographical novel, tells the story of his bicycling accident at twenty, which broke his spine and 
caused further illnesses and his early death. This book, written from very literal pain and with an increas¬ 
ing sense of his coming death, was unfinished. It was published in 1952 as A Voice Through a Cloud, 
with an introduction by his friend, Eric Oliver: 

Towards the end, he could only work for three or four minutes at a time and then he would get a raging 
headache and his eyes would more or less give out. . . He died on the afternoon of December 30, 1948, 
still upheld in his last hours by the high courage which seemed somehow the fruit of his rare intelli¬ 
gence. 

Much of the joy for collectors such as Mr. Sperisen comes from seeing the items in the condition in 
which they were originally published. The cheap paper used for the printing of the Denton Welch books 
recalls that it was, indeed, wartime, but seeing his work alongside others in periodicals shows that it was 
a productive period, nevertheless. The names of those magazines (such as Horizon , edited by Cyril Con¬ 
nolly, and New Writing , edited by John Lehmann) bring back a fertile era of publishing. To see Denton 
Welch’s work in this form shows the forces he was working alongside, and sometimes against. 

Denton Welch began a career as an artist, later using that talent in the design of his books. The Speri¬ 
sen collection offers the opportunity to study this aspect of his art. Dustjackets, frontispieces, chapter 
headings, endpapers — Denton Welch contributed these to his books. The endpapers of Maiden Voyage sug¬ 
gest Rex Whistler and his neo-Rococo ideas, but they are also very much Denton Welch. A cliche arrange¬ 
ment of decorative objects is punctured by his adding the head and tail of a fish, connected by its bones 
picked clean of flesh. 

The dustjacket portraits give glimpses of Denton Welch himself. During his lifetime he was photo¬ 
graphed often and appeared in publications such as the British Vogue, but his portraits do not appear and 
reappear as do those of artists and writers photographed, say, by such people as Beaton or Avedon. When 
Denton Welch discussed the publication of Maiden Voyage with Herbert Read, he recorded this exchange 
in a letter: "‘Some people might think it precious — ’ [Herbert Read said] then gave a long pause. I 
couldn’t bear it any longer, so I piped out desperately 'But I am precious!’” Denton Welch encouraged 
this image of himself for a while, and it was part of the appeal of his writings when they appeared during 
WW II: they offered an escape. A woodcut self-portrait used as frontispiece for Maiden Voyage even ex¬ 
aggerates the preciosity of the photograph it is based upon. In early published photographs, he looks 
straight into the camera, which disguises his rather large nose. He is photographed wearing turtleneck 
sweaters with bulky textures, which make his face look smaller, softer. Later, when his illnesses were 
increasing and he was writing about them, he looked at himself with a more critical eye. The self-portrait 
reproduced with the American publication of A Voice Through a Cloud is mannered: the face is made angu¬ 
lar, the light is harsh, he wears glasses. Somewhere between the early images and this later, harsher one 
is the photograph reproduced here. It seems to be a snapshot and, as snapshots can sometimes do, it 
shows what is perhaps a truer likeness: seen in profile, Denton Welch’s face has none of the rounding, 
softened qualities of the early, flattering photographs; but this pose and lighting present a natural image 
of his strength and sensitivity. One can believe he was an artist, a born writer. 

D. L. 
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J. Stuart Blackton and the Vitagraph Corporation: An Exhibition 

Materials dealing with J. Stuart Blackton, one of the pioneers of early motion pictures and a neglected 
figure in the history of the American cinema, will be on display in the Department of Special Collections, 
University Research Library, until October 31* Blackton, who was born in Sheffield, England, on January 
1875, emigrated to America in his early youth. While still in his late teens, he became a free-lance re¬ 
porter for the New York Evening World. His motion-picture career began on the day in 1896 when he was 
sent to interview Thomas Edison concerning his new marvel, the Vitascope, and his experiments on what 
were then known as "continuity pictures.” 

Impressed by what he saw, Blackton was determined to purchase the new machine at once. With his 
friend, Albert E. Smith, he invested in one of the first Edison projectors ever sold, improvised a studio 
on the roof of an office in New York, and laid the foundation for Vitagraph, the first production company 
to use the machine. The Vitagraph Corporation was a big happy family: the two young Englishmen, Black¬ 
ton and Smith, with a man called Pop Rock, who had the money. There was no written agreement, and 
their business was a simple three-part partnership which continued for nearly thirty years, until Vitagraph 
was sold to Warner Brothers in 1925- 
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Vitagraph enjoyed a period of great prosperity, during which Blackton’s worth grew to several million 
dollars. He was credited with having more "firsts” in the film industry than any other man. These included 
the first newsreel, the first full-length feature, the first fan magazine, the first complete color film, and 
the first glass-enclosed studio. Vitagraph was responsible for introducing to the cinema such famous names 
as Corinne Griffith, Maurice Costello, Clare Kimball Young, Wallace Reid, Mabel Normand, Norma and Con¬ 
stance Talmadge, among dozens of others equally noteworthy. 

During his prosperous years Blackton took to the sea in an amazing series of costly speedboats, and 
he became the Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht Club, carrying that title for the rest of his life. Years of 
ill luck followed the crash of 1929, and in 1935 he went on relief. In 1937, Commodore Blackton launched 
plans for bringing old-time stars back to the screen, and he staged several entertainments with the old- 
timers present. At these affairs, and at schools and universities, he showed films depicting the progress 
of the movies. On August 6, 1941, Commodore J. Stuart Blackton was struck by an automobile and died 
without regaining consciousness. 

The paintings, photographs, and other memorabilia are on loan to the Theater Arts Library from the 
private collection of Ronald Woodlin. The exhibition was mounted by Kayla Lopaty and Charlotte Payne, 
of the Department of Special Collections, assisted by Glenn Erickson, of the Theater Arts Library. 

A. M. 



Acquisitions in Microform 


Newspapers recently received on microfilm include the Baguio (Philippines) Midland Courier, a pro¬ 
vincial English-language weekly, from 1961 to 1971, on 4 reels; the Honolulu Hawaii Chinese journal, an 
English-language weekly, volumes 1-21, from 1937 to 1957, on 9 reels; the Istanbul Biwzandion, an Armenian- 
language daily, from 1899 to 1906, on 5 reels; the Paris Petit journal, from 1867 to 1902, on 39 reels; the 
Phnom Penh (Cambodia) Le Republicain, from 1969 to 1971, on 5 reels; the Rangoon Burmese Review and 
Monday New Times, an English-language weekly, from 1950 to 1955, on 3 reels; and the Stockton, Califor¬ 
nia, Philippine Examiner, a weekly, from 1943 to 1948, on one reel of film. 



Among government documents received in microform are the following: Atenagrut’ Iwnk’ Azgayin 
Zhoghovoy, Constantinople, 1860-1887, Minutes of the Armenian National Assembly, on 9 reels of film; 
Decisions of the Indian Claims Commission, 1947-1971, volumes 1-28, 100,000 pages of organized research 
on the American Indian, on 224 microfiche; First General Census of the Population of the Russian Empire, 
1897, on 14 film reels; Registered Papers (Chief of Staff's Journal of Military Operations in Transvaal), 
1879, from the British Public Record Office, on 2 reels; and the Suffolk County (Massachusetts) Probate 
Records, 1660-1780, with an index, on 58 reels of microfilm. 

Other materials acquired are the British Birth Control Material at the British Library of Political and 
Economic Sciences, 1 800-1947, a collection of some 200 items, with an index, on 10 microfilm reels; Kom- 
munistische Partei Deutschlands Pamphlets, 1919-1924, a collection of 24 pamphlets, on one reel; and ha- 
Olam, the central Hebrew-language publication of the World Zionist Organization, volumes 1-37, 1907-1950, 
on 25 reels. 


S. M. 
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Biomedical Library Displays Its Computer Search Services 

An extensive exhibition of the computer search services now available in the Biomedical Library has 
been prepared for the Fall Quarter orientation of new students and faculty. Highlights of the display are 
the National Library of Medicine’s Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval System (MEDLARS). This 
system includes MEDLINE (MEDLARS on-line), a two-to-three-year file of citations to articles published 
in the 2,700 journals indexed for MEDLARS; MEDFILE and COMPFILE, related data bases covering the 
years 1970 to 1973; SDILINE (Selective Dissemination of Information On-Line), a monthly update service 
based on articles recently added to the MEDLARS data base; and CATLINE (Cataloging Information On- 
Line), which includes books and other materials cataloged at the National Library of Medicine since 1965. 

A new service offered by the Biomedical Library is TOXLINE (Toxicology Information On-Line), a 
data base which includes citations and abstracts from several sources, e.g., Toxicity Bibliography, Chem¬ 
ical Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, and International Pharmaceutical Abstracts. Sample searches, de¬ 
scriptive brochures, and related abstracts and indexes are also shown. Other features are the computer 
search service of the Brain Information Service and the current alerting services available through the 
Center for Information Services . 

Caring a Pin 

Working with one of the final batches of books in the C. K. Ogden Collection (a notable Lawrence 
Clark Powell purchase, the processing of which has stretched over two decades), Jean Rosenfeld noticed 
a straight pin, with a crude head and filed point, stuck in the sewing of a spine whose leather backing 
was swinging loose. Alert as always to the antique and curious, she inquired whether a suitable reposi¬ 
tory could be found for her discovery. The following correspondence ensued. 

[To Dr. Robert Multhauf, at the Smithsonian Institution, from Norah E. Jones, Head of the Technical 
Services Department, UCLA Library:] 

"One of our librarians recently discovered this pin firmly stuck in the spine-sewing of a volume of 
English local history published in London in 1780, and brought it to me to ask if I thought it had special 
interest. Lynn White, whose daily path across campus tends to cross my own, kindly looked at it and 
said that he believed it to be of the period (far too recent to be of much concern to him, however), and 
handmade. I asked him whether he felt that we should simply discard it, or whether he knew of any col¬ 
lection which would wish to have it. He answered carefully that it was his own principle to throw things 
away cautiously. It is conceivable, he thought, that, just because of their insignificance, not many ex¬ 
amples of eighteenth-century straight pins may have survived. His suggestion, therefore, was that I should 
send this one along to your desk at the Smithsonian, and ask you, if you please, to dispose of it suitably 
— into your wastebasket if you consider that no one would want it. No acknowledgment is necessary: 
librarians have a dreadful compulsion to sort things into categories and to preserve them, and I’m grateful 
to you for indulging mine by considering the matter at all.” 

[To Miss Jones from Dr. Multhauf:] 

"This is in reply to your letter of May 20 (!), for which I do apologize. I’ve fallen behind this summer 
on everything which didn’t demand an immediate answer. Your pin, having survived since 1780, didn’t 
seem to. 

"For the same reason it certainly does seem worth saving, and will be transmitted to the appropriate 
department here. As Professor White recognized, datable objects of this kind are rare indeed. This one 
comes from the time of Adam Smith, which makes it especially interesting.” 
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Clark Library Scholars Are Appointed 

Perez Zagorin, Professor of History at the University of Rochester and the author most recently of 
The Court and the Country: The Beginning of the English Revolution, has been named Clark Library Pro¬ 
fessor for 1975/76. For each of the past five years a senior UCLA professor, working in some aspect of 
English cultural history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has been appointed to this resident 
Professorship; beginning with Professor Zagorin’s incumbency, the honor will also be made available to 
eminent scholars outside of UCLA. 

Professor John C. Lapp of Stanford University, and formerly of UCLA, will direct the Summer 1975 
postdoctoral seminar on "Montaigne and England.” The six-week seminar has been offered by the Clark 
Library since 1965 to young scholars who are enabled by fellowships to work with a distinguished senior 
specialist. 

Literary Works of Cuban Exile Writers 

The University Library is receiving a great deal of literature published in Cuba, in response to con¬ 
siderable interest by scholars in the internal developments of that country. UCLA has active exchanges 
with several agencies, among them the Casa de las Americas, which supply us with the Premios for novels, 
essays, poetry, and the theater, and the Library has a blanket order with the Instituto del Libro in Havana 
whereby we routinely receive new publications in the areas of interest we have specified. 

However, we had made very little effort, until recently, to develop comparable collections of publica¬ 
tions by Cuban exiles. A number of groups have been formed in this country for the purpose of stimulating, 
publishing, and preserving literary works by the Cuban exile community. One such group, Centro Cultural 
Cubano, in New York, recently sponsored the Primer Congreso de Literatura Cubana en el Exterior, which 
was concerned with poetry, drama, the novel, and the short story. These literary forms were the topics of 
four meetings at which papers were read by exile writers and scholars, a number of whom occupy university 
faculty positions in this country. 

The Library is now seeking to acquire such literary works as have been published, Tiempo artesano, 
poems by Mireya Robles, has been obtained, and we are awaiting publications of the poetry of Pura del 
Prado, Rafael Catala, and Dolores Prida, among others. 

Some of the short stories of such writers as Lydia Cabrera, Carlos Montenegro, Guillermo Cabrera In¬ 
fante, and Marcelo Salinas are now in our collections, buf for newer writers — Hilda Perera, Jose r A. Archocha, 
Ramiro Gomez Kemp, and Nivaria Tejera, for example—we have very few titles. And there is an even 
younger group of exile writers, those who have grown to maturity outside of Cuba; among their publications 
of short stories we have received Los militantes del odio, by Bernardo Viera Trejo, Cuentos fantasticos: 
instantaneas al borde del abismo, by Carlos Alberto Montaner, Ratas en la isla, by Matins Montes Huidobro, 
and Las piranhas, by Asela Gutierrez Khan, and other collections are on order. 

Novels are the leading literary productions of the Cuban exiles, and the Library now has a number of 
these. Julian Perez por Benjamin Castillo, written by Carlos Ripoll, is a delightful short story which makes 
the reader believe it is a premio from Casa de las Americas; Perromundo, by Carlos Alberto Montaner, deals 
with the up-to-date theme of terrorism, and tells the story of a revolutionary who has to choose between 
death and servility; Sonambulo del sol, by Nivaria Tejera, is a monologue of a_ man walking down the 
streets of Havana (it won the Spanish Premio de Novela Biblioteca Breve for 1971 ); El sitio de nadie, by 
Hilda Perera, tells us of the intermingled lives of its characters until their death or exile, based on the 
lives of real persons, some of them now living in Los Angeles; Los Primos, by Celedonio Gonzalez, is on 
various conflicts during the revolution in Cuba and in exile as shown in the lives of three cousins. 
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Very few theatrical publications have been issued thus far, although some plays have been performed 
(two works by Leopoldo Hernandez were recently presented in Los Angeles). The Library has not yet ac¬ 
quired La propaganda y las apariencias, by Augusto Borges, or Cumbancha cubiche, by Omar Torres, but 
we have hopes of assembling a comprehensive collection of the literary works of Cuban exile writers. 

A. G. D. 

Stand Back and Have a Look at URL and Wildest West L.A. (As Seen Through Shrewd but Gentle Eyes) 

Rosie Pepperell has been working for several days through the Stanley Kass collection in the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library ("correspondence, broadsides, press cuttings, playbills, notebooks, pencil sketches, 
lists, engagement books, posters, photographs, and unending drafts and typescripts of scripts . . .”). In 
the course of getting acquainted with the way one goes about delving into one of Special Collections’ 
files of personal papers in their file boxes that bring order even to such a conglomeration of memorabilia 
as this, she finds herself recovering from some of the initial shock of working in a strange library in this 
astonishing place called Los Angeles. She is already on a first-name basis with Zelda and Wilkes, the 
librarians in Special Collections who are taking particular care of her needs. This, she says, is "a matter 
of some comfort to her.” 

One day, when her research on Kass ("a controversial ’30’s playwright turned Hollywood screenwriter,” 
as the book jacket describes him) is apparently going well, Rosie goes back after a break to "the reading 
room with all its bent heads” and "thanks somebody for the witty and civilized race called Librarians.” 

She does have to escape occasionally from the rigors of working long hours over the Kass papers and 
from the emotional involvement growing out of her research, and so one day she buys an organic avocado 
sandwich and a cup of lemonade from the Gypsy Wagon and "sits down with her lunch on the low wall edg¬ 
ing the court in order to take full advantage of the sun.” This she finds a good place to muse on some of 
the intricacies of her research and to let her subconscious mind get to work on sorting out some sticky 
problems she has encountered. 

One day when she is enjoying one of her favorite and relaxing drives along "the loop-the-loop that is 
Mulholland Drive,” she makes a wrong turn and soon finds she is hopelessly lost on one of "the threadlike, 
twisting roads” that branch off from the more civilized main road. "She is surrounded by some of the 
bleakest country she has ever seen in her life. The steep slopes that plunge down from the road are dry, 
brown, rocky, in spite of all the recent rain. What vegetation there is grows in random clumps and (Rosie 
thinks uneasily) looks sinister, even flesh-eating ...” (This is during the days when Charles Manson and 
his "murderous rural band” are on everyone’s mind. It takes some doing, but she escapes with her skin 
even from this adventure in Dali-land.) 

All of this (and more!) appears in a novel by M. M. Costantin entitled Rosie, which has just been pub¬ 
lished by Houghton Mifflin. Mrs. Costantin, of St. Louis, spent a few days at UCLA last year acquainting 
herself with our Library and the way in which the Department of Special Collections handles a collection 
of personal papers such as the "Kass Collection.” She has written generously in a copy of the book, 

"Here, at last, is my version of your University Research Library. If I’ve made any mistakes, please for¬ 
give me (but they’re probably a result of my being dazzled by the wit and hospitality of the URL’s librar¬ 
ians!).” 

Mrs. Costantin has given us not only a pleasing view of life in the URL, but a deft and intriguing pic¬ 
ture of this wild and outlandish country we call Los Angeles —and, in particular, the fearsome and stimu¬ 
lating West Side. Recommended for all Uclans and associates. 


E. T.M. 
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Publication Notes 

The Fall 1974 edition of the UCLA Library Guide has been issued and is available at public service 
desks in all campus libraries. 

The Performing Arts at UCLA, 1974-75, issued by the Student Committee for the Arts, is profusely 
illustrated with designs by Alphonse Mucha, which were provided by James G. Davis, with the assistance 
of Brooke Whiting. 

Medicine in Seventeenth-Century England: A Symposium Held at UCLA in Honor of C. D. O'Malley 
has recently been published by the University of California Press. The symposium, sponsored by the 
UCLA Department of Medical History and supported by the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and the Clark 
Library, was the third in a series of international symposia arranged by Charles Donald O’Malley, late 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of Medical History. Following his untimely death in April 1970, 
arrangements were completed for the symposium to be held in April 1971 as a memorial to him and his dis¬ 
tinguished work. This volume of the proceedings, edited by Allen G. Debus, Director of the Morris Fish- 
bein Center for the Study of the History of Science and Medicine at the University of Chicago, opens with 
an appreciation of Professor O’Malley by Professor Lynn White, Jr., and closes with a bibliography of his 
writings. The papers cover the full spectrum of seventeenth-century medicine, and incorporate a wealth 
of new materials and interpretations for the study of the history of medicine. 

Librarian’s Notes 




I announce with both pride and regret the Richard Hudson, who since 1967 has split his time between 
his activities as Music Librarian and his faculty appointment in the Music Department, will become a full¬ 
time faculty member. His assistant, Marsha Berman, will be Acting Music Librarian during the search for 
Mr. Hudson’s successor. Richard Hudson’s connection with the UCLA Library began in 1955 when he 
started as a Senior Library Assistant in the Bindery Section, and promptly began work on his doctorate in 
the Music Department. He has contributed greatly to the development of the Music Library’s resources, 
as he will continue to do in a different role from now on. We wish him well. 



etc********** ********* ***** 


From 1923, when Edwin Kaye joined the staff of the Institute of Industrial Relations Library, until 
September 9, 1974, when he died of leukemia at St. John’s Hospital, he contributed in an unusually versa¬ 
tile way to the development of the collections and services of the UCLA Library. He was successively 
Head of the HR Library, Social Sciences Bibliographer, and Humanities Bibliographer. Ed came to UCLA 
with a Master’s degree in Latin American history from the University of California, Berkeley, and quickly 
focused his attention on the general field of industrial relations. Over the years he developed the depth 
of bibliographical knowledge which earned him the respect and confidence of faculty and library colleagues. 
Personally and professionally, he had an abiding concern for human rights, academic freedom, and the 
problems of oppressed minorities, which prepared him for his social sciences assignment. He was a poet 
and a musician, and his intellectual interests ranged widely from medieval heraldry to modern drama. We 
will miss not only his knowledge but his gentle wisdom. 


P. A. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Page Ackerman, Ana G. Duarte, Martha 
Gnudi, Norah E. Jones, Julie Kwan, Audree Malkin, Samuel Margolis, Everett T. Moore, Robert Vosper. 
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Exhibit ion of Aztec Writing 

"Tlacuilolli: Aztec Writing through the Ages,” 
the exhibition on display until January 6 in the 
Lobby of the University Research Library, and 
in the Department of Special Collections, Floor 
A, was arranged in conjunction with the meeting 
on campus last month of the Pacific Coast Coun¬ 
cil on Latin American Studies. President of the 
Council this year is E. Bradford Burns, Professor 
of History at UCLA. 

Tlacuilolli, the Nahuatl (Aztec) word for 
paintings and writings, dates from prehispanic 
times when writing and painting were one and 
the same. After the Spanish Conquest and the 
introduction of the Latin alphabet, the concept 
was broadened to include Latin writings as well. 
The current exhibition in the Research Library 
accepts the wider meaning of the term and in¬ 
cludes Nahuatl writings from prehispanic times 
until the last century. 


Nahuatl had become the lingua franca of 
most of Mesoamerica in pre-Conquest times, and 
thereafter it remained the common language for those who did not know Spanish. The language has con¬ 
tinued to be used by Indians in certain parts of Mexico, and today some 800,000 persons still speak it. 



In the prehispanic period, pictorial manuscripts recorded rituals, histories, tribute, land holdings, 
geography, and natural history by the use of conventional signs and symbols, many of which eventually 
gained phonetic values. This system of writing did not adapt itself to the recording of poetry, literature, 
and extensive prose documents; these were committed to memory, and the pictorial elements were used to 
illustrate the stories and to aid the narrator’s memory. 


Pictorial Codices: These manuscripts became a target for the Inquisition in its effort to destroy the 
native religion. In its fervor the Inquisition destroyed all pictoria 1 documents, whether heretical or not, 
save only one prehispanic manuscript (a facsimile copy of the survivor is shown in the exhibition). For¬ 
tunately, other pictorial manuscripts in the native style were made, after the Conquest, for approved pur¬ 
poses having to do with the church, the Viceroy, and the law. 
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Native Chronicles: After the Conquest, several narrators in the oral tradition wrote their texts in the 
Latin alphabet, and some accounts were written by Spanish priests who had learned the native language 
and wished to record the ancient traditions and to understand the religion which they sought to destroy. 

Sahagun: Chief among the priests who preserved the prehispanic culture of Mexico was Fray Bernar¬ 
dino Sahagun, a great Nahuatl expert of the sixteenth century, who translated scriptures and sermons into 
Nahuatl for the aid of other priests. His most important contribution, however, was his Historia general 
de las cosas de Nueva Espana, a work which took more than thirty years to write and which went through 
several major revisions. 

Legal (Colonial) Documents: Many church and legal records were kept in Nahuatl during the colonial 
period. A selection of these later manuscripts is on display, including three items together with their 
trans lations. 

Nahuatl Scholarship: A number of items have been written to aid in the understanding of Nahuatl, 
among them the dictionary of Fray Alonzo de Molina, the grammar of Horacio Carochi, and the phrase-book 
of Pedro de Arenas. These works illustrate the extensive labor lavished on the study of the Nahuatl lan¬ 
guage during the sixteenth century, a period when such study was rare even for most of the European 
languages. 

The exhibition on Aztec writing was arranged, designed, and mounted by Wayne Ruwet, aided by Bar¬ 
bara Edelson, Mary Dabney Wilson, and James Cox. Art work was designed by Marian Engelke and Norma 
Sutter, and captions were prepared by Sheila Mann and Elaine Sturdivant. Assistance in preparing the 
exhibition was provided by Professors James Lockhart and E. Bradford Burns, of the Department of His¬ 
tory, Ludwig Lauerhass, Latin American Bibliographer, and Frances F. Berdan, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at California State College, San Bernardino. 

Materials were provided from the University Research Library, the Department of Special Collections, 
the private collection of Wayne Ruwet, and the Museum of Cultural History at UCLA, and with single items 
kindly lent by the Bancroft Library at the University’s Berkeley campus and the Department of Special 
Collections in the Stanford University Libraries. 


Ernst Toch Exhibitions in the Music Library and Research Library 

An exhibition of the life and works of Ernst Toch is being shown in the Lobby of the University Re¬ 
search Library and in the Music Library and the Schoenberg Hall Lobby until January 6. Materials have 
been selected for display from the Music Library’s Ernst Toch Archive and the Toch estate; included is 
a bust of Toch by Anna Mahler. The exhibition has been prepared by Lawrence Weschler for showing in 
conjunction with the Ernst Toch Festival, a series of musical performances in Los Angeles commemorating 
the tenth year since the composer’s death. A commemorative biographical booklet and a schedule of Fes¬ 
tival performances are available at each exhibition location. 

The Toch Archive, which has coordinated the Festival, was established in 1966 by Lilly Toch, the 
composer’s widow. The Archive contains original manuscripts of Toch’s music, his published works, cor¬ 
respondence, recordings of his music, and memorabilia. Placed as a Link in This Chain: A Medley of 
Observations, by Ernst Toch, was published in 1971 by the Friends of the UCLA Library; copies are avail¬ 
able from the Gifts and Exchange Division, University Research Library, for $3-00 (checks to be made 
payable to The Regents of the University of California). 
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A visit to the Library of Congress in 1969, followed up by a letter, culminated in 1970/71 with that 
institution’s adoption of the UCLA Library’s recommendations for the expansion of classification numbers 
used for materials on Armenian language and history. Additional suggestions for the amplification of sub¬ 
ject headings and for the breakdown of subjects by periods of history were accepted to improve the biblio¬ 
graphical representation of Armenian materials. These developments augured well for further improvements 
in bibliographic control, especially with regard to the standardization of means of access to Armenian 
materials. 


In 1970, therefore, the writer offered further suggestions to the Descriptive Cataloging Division of 
the Library of Congress, advocating significant changes in the Armenian transliteration table, changes 
which had been introduced at UCLA in 1967. Five years of persistent correspondence and a recent visit 
have produced the desired effect: the Library of Congress has prepared a revised draft of the table of 
transliteration, which may take effect early in 1975. 

This forward step by the national library comes at an opportune time, when a project is in being to 
represent in a single source all holdings of Armenian materials in major American libraries. The writer 
has undertaken the project of preparing a union catalog of Armenian materials in U.S. libraries, intended 
for completion in 1976. The Armenian collection at UCLA, the largest in the United States, will form the 
core of the catalog, to which will be added the holdings of other institutions, including Harvard, the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, and the New York Public Library. The project, now being financed by the Armenian 
Assembly, of Washington, D.C., should result in a union catalog of considerable value to scholars and 
students of Armenian subjects. 

G. A. 


Musical Compositions for the Yiddish Theater 

An important collection on the Yiddish theater has come to UCLA. Mr. Murray Rumshinsky, son of 
Joseph Rumshinsky, has given to the Library the great majority of his father’s works, a collection of stage 
shows, songs, dance music, and religious pieces, including his biblical opera, Ruth. 

Joseph Rumshinsky was born in Vilna, and he studied music in Russian conservatories. In 1904 he 
came to the United States, where he taught piano and wrote specialty songs. The noted actor Jacob P. 
Adler engaged Rumshinsky in 1905 to do the incidental music for his biblical play, Elisha ben Elijah, 
and its success marked a turning point in Rumshinsky’s career. Earlier music for the Yiddish stage had 
derived from liturgical compositions for the synagogue, but Rumshinsky gave more emphasis to folk music 
and he introduced a marked change by placing his songs in a full symphonic setting. Yiddish musicals 
had been running for five acts, until about 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning; Rumshinsky introduced a two-act 
operetta which ended at midnight. He found a tradition of hiring performers on the basis of seniority; soon 
the amateur middle-aged matrons of heroic proportions were replaced by their more attractive (and more 
professional) daughters. 


Some of Rumshinsky’s compositions, such as "Joseph, Joseph,” were recorded with English lyrics 
and became popular with English-speaking audiences. He later became active in such organizations as 
the Yiddish Theatrical Alliance, the Hebrew Actors Union, and the Society of Jewish Composers and Song 
Writers. Between 1947 and 1949, he composed the opera Ruth, set to a Hebrew libretto, by I. L. Wohlman, 
based on the biblical legend of Ruth, an inspired, joyful exposition of Jewish history with an exotic and 
melodious score. 

M. J. 
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‘The House that Jack Built’ 

The Friends of the UCLA Library announce the publication of a facsimile edition of The House that f 
Jack Built: A Diverting Story for Children of All Ages, To which Is Added, Some Account of Jack Jingle, 
etc., originally published in London by John Marshall, about 1784, with copious woodcut illustrations on 
its 31 pages. The facsimile, printed by Grant Dahlstrom at The Castle Press in an edition limited to 500 
copies, has been made from the unique copy in the Department of Special Collections of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary. 

Wilbur J. Smith, former Head of the Department, comments that "The nursery rhyme The House that 
Jack Built probably dates back to the early sixteenth century, when one still could commonly see in Eng¬ 
land priests 'all shaven and shorn.’ Probably, but not at all certainly; there seldom is any certainty re¬ 
garding the ultimate origin of a nursery rhyme. 

"Certain it is, however, that this English edition served as the model for the earliest known Ameri¬ 
can appearance, a piracy published in Philadelphia by William Spotswood. The only known copy of the 
American edition, held by the American Antiquarian Society, is fragmentary, lacking — among other parts 
— a title-page, and thus both its date and its precise title were conjectural. However, when our dear late 
friend d’AFe"^ Welch saw UCLA’s London edition, he instantly recognized its woodcuts as having been the 
source for the recut and reversed illustrations in the Philadelphia version, and therefore could reasonably 
assume that the titles and dates of publication would be about the same.” 

Copies of The House that Jack Built may be purchased at $2.00 each at the Library Card Window in 
the Research Library or, by mail, from the Friends of the UCLA Library, c/o Marian Ellithorpe, Technical 
Services Department, Research Library. (Checks should be made payable to the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary.) * 

Puritanism Seminar at the Clark Library 

One of the speakers at the Clark Library seminar on "Puritanism and Society in Early Modern England,” 
held on October 19, remarked that "The Puritans were people of the Word.” The papers and the ensuing 
discussions bore striking evidence of the accuracy of that statement. Paul S. Seaver, Associate Professor 
of History at Stanford University, in his paper on "Puritanism: Community and Continuity,” marshaled 
facts to prove that the Puritan movement continued in various communities throughout England during the 
early seventeenth century, even though on the surface this nonconformist element appeared to have been 
absorbed within the established Church of England. Robert Brenner, Associate Professor of History at 
UCLA, spoke on "Theory and Practice in the Puritan Movement,” stressing that it was a movement cen¬ 
tered in the lesser gentry, artisans, and small shopkeepers and merchants rather than in the agrarian peas¬ 
ant class. The seminar was moderated by John Burke, Dean of the College of Letters and Science and 
Professor of History, and a member of the Clark Library Committee. 

4 

An E vening with Four Authors and a Critic 

The Friends of the UCLA Library will have its Fall dinner meeting at the Faculty Center on Friday, 
December 6. Following a social hour at 6 p.m. and dinner at 7 p.m. will be the program, in the California 
Room, which will feature Digby Diehl, Book Editor of the Los Angeles Times, in a conversation with four 
authors: Michael Blankfort, John Gregory Dunne, Brian Moore, and John Weaver. Reservations for the din¬ 
ner, at $7.50 each (checks to be made payable to the Friends of the UCLA Library), should be sent before 
November 29 to Marian Ellithorpe, Technical Services Department, University Research Library. As al¬ 
ways, Library staff members and their friends are cordially invited. 
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Correction: Misattribution of an Alphabet Plaque 

In an article in the September issue of the UCLA Librarian on the bookplate designed for the Alice 
Espey Memorial Fund, we erroneously stated that the black slate alphabet plaque in the Student Bookstore 
was the work of David Kindersley. The work was in fact done by Bryant Fedden, a Cotswold craftsman. 

It was discovered in Mr. Fedden’s studio and brought to UCLA in 1969 by David Palmer, a counseling 
psychologist on campus and an amateur printer. Mr. Fedden, a Cambridge graduate, lives in Winchcombe, 
Glos., and is a letterer and an engraver in stone and glass. He has done works for Tewkesbury Cathedral 
and commissions in stone and memorial tablets in the United Kingdom and the United States; he exhibits 
regularly in the annual fairs of Gloucestershire craftsmen. The plaque was purchased by the Associated 
Students of UCLA (through the good offices of Ad Brugger, then the Executive Director) for display in the 
Student Union and with the expectation that it might also be exhibited in the Library School. 

Notes on Publications and Activities 

The Ernst Toch Archive in the Music Library has published Ernst Toch, 1887-1964 •' A Biographical 
Essay Ten Years after His Passing, by Lawrence Weschler. The booklet, illustrated with eight photo¬ 
graphs of the composer, is being distributed in conjunction with the Toch exhibitions in the Music Library 
and the Research Library, and with the current Ernst Toch Festival in Los Angeles. 

Joanne Millard has prepared a second edition of her Using the Library to Write a Term Paper, which 
has been published by the College Library. Copies are available to students at the Reference Desk in 
the College Library. 

Charlotte Georgi has compiled a supplement to her The Arts and the World of Business: A Selected 
Bibliography (Scarecrow Press, 1973)- The supplement will be issued, at $4.00, as Research Paper Num¬ 
ber 3 of the Management in Research Program by the Publications Division of the Graduate School of Man¬ 
agement, UCLA. 

Robert Vosper has contributed a chapter, "Library Administration on the Threshold of Change,” to 
Issues in Library Administration, papers presented in 1972 at the Second U.S.-Japan Conference on Li¬ 
braries, edited by Warren Tsuneishi and others (Columbia University Press). 

Peter Watson’s article on "Librarians and Computer-Based Information Service” has been published 
in the July-August issue of The ERIC Report, and his review of the Proceedings of the 1973 Clinic on 
Library Applications of Data Processing is in the September issue of College & Research Libraries. 

The Bulletin of the Medical Library Association includes, in its July issue, an article by Gail Yokote 
(with Robert A. Utterback), "Time Lapses in Information Dissemination: Research Laboratory to Physi¬ 
cian’s Office,” another article by George Scheerer (with Lois E. Hines), "Classification Systems Used in 
Medical Libraries,” and Louise Darling’s biographical sketch of Sam W. Hitt, the 1974/75 President of the 
ML A. 

Professor Ralph Cassady, in the Preface to his newly published Exchange by Private Treaty (Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Texas), acknowledges the assistance of University Library personnel 
in the bibliographical phase of his study. 

J. M. Edelstein, former staff member, and now Librarian of the National Gallery, in his Wallace Stevens: 
A Descriptive Bibliography (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1973), credits the assistance of many librar¬ 
ians and faculty members at UCLA. 
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Everett Moore presented a lecture, "The Era of Acquiescence Is Coming to an End,” at a colloquium 
at the University of Illinois Library last month. The occasion was Mr. Moore’s acceptance of the 1974 
Robert B. Downs Award for activities in support of intellectual freedom in libraries. 



Mr. Moore spoke to the Library History Chapter of the California Library Association, at the annual 
conference this month in San Diego, on "The Intellectual Freedom Saga in California over Four Decades.” 


John D. Weaver, Vice President of the Friends of the UCLA Library, is honored this month by an ex¬ 
hibition of his novels, short stories, and non-fiction (including Warren: The Man, the Court, the Era and 
The Brownsville Raid) at the Library of his alma mater, the College of William and Mary. 

Rudolf Engelbarts, former Head of the Library’s Catalog Department, has compiled the volume Women 
in the United States Congress, 1917-1972: Their Accomplishments; with Bibliographies, which has been 
published by Libraries Unlimited. 






UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Gia Aivazian, Marsha Berman, William 
Conway, James Cox, Charles Gullaris, Mark Jacobs, Wayne Ruwet. 
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Toward the Conservation of Historical Photographs 

The Department of Special Collections has had rich holdings of historical photographs for some time, 
but it has not been until recently that, with increasing public appreciation of their value and more sophis¬ 
ticated understanding of problems in the conservation of photographic materials, major efforts have been 
undertaken to provide care in uniquely appropriate ways. Photographs fade, emulsion surfaces crack, ni¬ 
trate film puddles into jelly, tightly rolled photographs cannot easily be unrolled, daguerreotypes tarnish — 
these and other problems were clamoring insistently for our attention, and we needed the special, and 
costly, skills of experts. 

Then, several things happened in a marvelous, unexpected way, which made us feel we had a project 
whose time had come. First, while I was paying a routine visit to my dentist, he offered to put me in touch 
with another of his patients, Mrs. Dorothy Redman; she became the generous donor who gave us our first 
support for a conservation program. Then, in an equally unlikely moment (although this time my mouth was 
closed), Gerald Nordland, the Director of the Wight Art Gallery at UCLA, alerted me, while showing a visi¬ 
tor through Special Collections, to the possibility of our applying for a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. Since we hadn’t made a dramatic appeal for the support these nice people offered, you can 
see why I felt that destiny was taking a hand. Not that I believe in that sort of thing: I read my horoscope 
in the morning paper only because I want to be sure it’s safe to get out of bed. 

Not even my horoscope, however, could prepare me for what it would be like to apply for a grant. 

You don’t just hold out your hand and say, "We need money.” You explain, you project, you justify, and 
you hope. And then finally they say, "Yes.” By then, almost a year has passed since you wrote your pro¬ 
posal, so the first progress report is due. Since you have not yet received any money, you have made no 
progress. You get a postponement. Then you are reminded that if you do not make an immediate applica¬ 
tion for a continuing grant, you will be too late for next year. Since you didn’t know a second grant appli¬ 
cation was in order, you decide not to be greedy, but to spend the first grant before worrying about the 
next. 

And everything starts to happen, the things you had told them in your grant proposal, the visions you 
had projected, the plans you had made. Not without problems, of course, but things do get accomplished; 
and there is the splendid realization that at last something is being done to preserve the cultural heritage 
that all those men and women with their cameras and their chemicals and their endless patience and tal¬ 
ent provided during the past century. That first progress report finally gets written with a delicious sense 
of accomplishment which you want to share with your friends: 

Our goal has been to provide a copy negative of each important print for a twofold purpose: (a) to 
serve as back-up protection should anything happen to the original print (z. e., fading, abrasion, or 
loss); (b) to eliminate the need to send the original print away from the department when a patron re¬ 
quires a copy. 
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Our conservator/photographers have been able to make excellent negatives even in instances where 
the original print is already fading or damaged. By the use of filters and special films and developers, 
they are generating negatives which will, in many instances, produce prints superior to the original. 

Since September 15, when work under the grant began, we have had 1300 copy negatives made of some 
of our most important photographs relating to the history of California. In addition, we have had al¬ 
most 300 prints made from heretofore unprinted glass and nitrate negatives. 

We have also originated a new design in negative storage envelopes, which the Hollinger Paper Com¬ 
pany will produce for us. The design eliminates the glued seam, a potential hazard for negatives. 

Special improvements in storage have been introduced which included covering our prints with triace¬ 
tate sleeves to protect them from surface abrasion and from fingerprints. 

Although we projected certain goals and procedures, the actual day-to-day work has been full of un¬ 
foreseeable problems which we are meeting and solving, improving our own competence and capability, 
and establishing methods which, we hope, other institutions ultimately will find helpful to follow. 

H. B. 


IFLA Meets in Washington 

Almost a thousand librarians from 73 countries attended the 40th General Council meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Federation of Library Associations in Washington, D.C., on the week of November 18. Al¬ 
though IFLA was established as a result of American initiative in 1926, this was the first full general 
meeting in this country; an attempt to bring the membership to Chicago in 1933 was somewhat thwarted by 
the Depression. 

The central theme of the conference was National and International Library Planning. Around the 
world there is a noticeable trend toward the direct involvement of national governments in the overall plan¬ 
ning of library and information services, looking toward national systems or networks. Thus the keynote 
speaker was Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman, since its establishment in 1971, of the U.S. National Com¬ 
mission on Libraries and Information Science. The British spokesman was, in effect, Dr. Burkhardt’s op¬ 
posite number, Dr. Harry Hookway, Executive Officer of the newly established British Library, which un¬ 
der recent legislation supervises several national institutions, including the library departments of the 
British Museum. The Chairman of the central Library Council of the U.S.S.R., Professor N. M. Sikorsky, 
implied that the Soviet government led the way with central state planning for economic and social ser¬ 
vices, including education and libraries. That experience and its consequences, it seems to me, ought to 
make us think very carefully about the balance between the efficiency and economy of central planning, 
on the one hand, and the bureaucratic hazards, on the other. Among the most dramatic reports were those 
from some of the newer nations, such as Jamaica where a new national literacy program is linked intimately 
with national library services stemming from the parish level. 

On the international scene there is an equally general trend toward the development of current national 
bibliographical records in such a standardized format that they can be transmitted readily, used effectively 
in all other countries, and stored by computers where that technical capability exists — a process that we 
grandly call Universal Bibliographic Control. This has been a dream of librarians and scholars since Kon¬ 
rad von Gesner produced his Biblioteca Universalis in 1545. Maybe the dream will finally come true as a 
major effort of IFLA. The newly elected President of IFLA is Rector Preben Kirkegaard of the Royal 
Danish Library School. 


R. V. 
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A Battledore Issued as a Correspondence Card 

A reproduction of the woodcut designs for an early primer, "New Battledore,” originally issued in 
Derby by H. Mozley and Sons, about 1825, has been issued by the Friends of the UCLA Library as the 
latest in its series of Correspondence Cards. The battledore card is available in blue, green, or orange 
colors, and its size, folded, is 3 3/8 x 5 3/4 inches. 

Other Correspondence Cards in the series included a reproduction of "High Diddle Diddle,” from Mother 
Goose's Melody (London, ca. 1810); an illustration of the Brownies, from an original ink drawing by Palmer 
Cox; and fourteen illustrations of constellations and signs of the Zodiac from Astronomicorum Libri V, by 
Marcus Manilius (Venice: Aldus Manutius, 1499). All illustrations are from materials in the Library’s De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. 

All Correspondence Cards are available, with envelopes, at 15<£ each, plus 6% sales tax. They may 
be purchased at the Library Card Window of the University Research Library or by mail, with checks made 
payable to the Friends of the UCLA Library, sent to the Friends, c/o Marian Ellithorpe, Technical Ser¬ 
vices Department, University Research Library, UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Publications and Activities 

James Mink has been named chairman of the Committee on Oral History of the Society of American 
Archivists. 

Robert Vosper has been re-elected as a Vice-President of the International Federation of Library As¬ 
sociations. He was the chairman of the Conference Planning Committee for the IFLA meeting in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., in November. 

The supplement to Charlotte Georgi’s The Arts and the World of Business: A Selected Bibliography, 
incorrectly cited in our November issue, should have been noted as Research Paper Number 23 of the Man¬ 
agement in the Arts Program of the UCLA Graduate School of Management. 

Professor Richard Lingenfelter expresses gratitude for the assistance of Edith Fuller, among others, 
in the Preface to his The Hardrock Miners: A History of the Mining Labor Movement in the American West, 
1863-1893 (University of California Press). 

Acquisitions on Microfilm 

The following newspapers recently have been received by the Library on microfilm: the Hagersville, 
Ontario, The Indian, a bi-weekly especially devoted to the Indians of Canada, from December 30, 1885, to 
1886, on one reel of microfilm; the Havana Granma, the official organ of the Communist Party of Cuba, 
from 1969 to 1973, on 6 reels; West Africa, a London weekly, from 1953 to 1972, on 23 reels; the Mexico 
City Excelsior, from 1918 to 1973, on 764 reels; the Richmond, Virginia, Enquirer, from 1804 to 1820, on 
151 microprint cards; the San Francisco Chinese Times, from 1962 to March 1973, on 42 reels; the San 
Francisco Hokubei Mainichi (North American Daily), from July 1962 to June 1973, on 22 reels; the Toronto 
Continental Times, a Chinese semi-weekly (with one page in English in each issue), from 1948 to 1972, 
on 25 reels. 

A collection of five Black periodicals published in Canada has been acquired: Black Voice, monthly, 
1972-1973, on one film reel; Canadian Negro, monthly, 1953*1956, on one reel; Contrast: The Voice of the 
Black Community , semi-weekly, 1969-1972, on 4 reels; Dawn of Tomorrow, weekly, 1932-1972, on one reel; 
and Uhuru: Black Community News Service, 1969-1970, on one reel. Two other serials with strong social 
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overtones were received: illegal issues of the Clarion, the official organ of the Communist Party of Canada, 
1941-1942, on one reel, and the Southern Tenant Farmers in the News: A Collection of News Stories, 1924- 
1973, on 5 reels. 



Two motion picture trade journals have been obtained: Biograph: A Weekly Glimpse of the Activities 
of Biograph Studios, volumes 1-2, 1914-1915, on one reel, and Motography, "exploiting motion pictures,” 
volumes 1-20, 1909-1918, on 10 reels. The Music Library has acquired Musical Times, volumes 47-85, 1906- 
1944, on 23 reels. Also received, on a single reel of film, is Rose Conway Stone’s Gold and Silver Mines 
of America (New York, 1878), replete with western lore. 


S. M. 



UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Richard Zumwinkle. Contributors to this issue: Hilda Bohem, Samuel Margolis, Robert 
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